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CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE DIAMOND AT DEEPLEY WALLS. 


R.SOLOMON MADGIN had not failed to inform Lady Chil- 
lington from time to time of the progress that was being made 
in the attempt to recover the Great Hara Diamond. This he had done 
without entering into any minute details of the case, of which, 
indeed, her ladyship cared to hear nothing. It was enough for her 
to be told every few days that Mr. Madgin still held the clue in his 
fingers, and that each step that he took would, to the best of his 
belief, bring him so much nearer the object the attainment of which 
they both had so deeply at heart. 

Lady Chillington had of course been apprised that Mr. Madgin’s 
presence in Jersey was needed for the furtherance of their scheme; but 
when he had been gone a week and no news of any kind had been 
received from him, she began to grow not only impatient, but uneasy 
lest Mr. Madgin should in any way have come to grief. She could 
neither eat nor sleep as she was wont to do, but wandered aimlessly 
up and down the great empty rooms at Deepley Walls, leaning on 
Janet’s arm, and either muttering to herself about people who had 
long been dead, or complaining querulously that Mr. Madgin, the 
man whom she had trusted above all others, had also failed her in 
her time of need. 

To Janet that was indeed a season of heartweariness. She had 
not had time to recover from the crushing blow which her mother’s 
death had inflicted upon her. Many a time she woke up in the 
night and found herself in tears, for not even in sleep could she 
forget the loss of her whom she had learned to love so dearly, while 
still ignorant of the tie that bound them so closely together. 

With nerves unstrung, and a heart that was ill at ease, it is not to 
be wondered at that even from the very quest which George 
Strickland had gone upon her mind seemed to draw in and gather 
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442 The Fate of the Hara Diamond, 
to itself certain premonitions, vague and faint, of further unhappiness 
to come. She longed for and yet dreaded the coming of each post. 
Major Strickland sometimes wrote to her, and any morsel of news 
was precious to her that had any reference, however remote, to 
Captain George. And yet she never opened one of the Major’s 
notes without trembling lest it might contain some news of a hitherto 
unknown father who might, perchance, come and claim her, and take 
her away for ever from a spot which her mother’s memory made 
sacred to her, and from those faithful friends to whom her young 
affections clung so tenaciously. 

Janet’s life at Deepley Walls was one which few people would 
have envied her. From the date of Sister Agnes’ death, Lady 
Chillington had grown more exacting in her requirements, more 
capricious in her moods, more difficult to please than she had ever 
been before. There was a terrible wakefulness about her. What 
sleep she had was intermittent and of short duration ; and Janet 
herself never got to bed without being wearied out both in body 
and spirit with her long attendance on the strange old woman. 
Often, when she had not been asleep more than a couple of hours, 
Lady Chillington’s bell would ring violently, and then Janet had 
to rise and dress herself and hasten to the old woman’s room, to 
find that she was wanted to read aloud, or, it might be, to play 
écarté, while her ladyship sat up in bed with a gay Indian shawl 
thrown round her shoulders, her withered face bent keenly over her 
cards, and an occasional hollow chuckle issuing from her lips. 
At the end of a couple of hours or so she would go off to sleep 
almost as suddenly as if she were an automaton whose eyes were 
made to shut at the touch of a spring. Then Janet would creep 
back shivering to bed, only to begin another day’s dreary round a few 
hours later. 

During the last few weeks Lady Chillington had seemed as if she 
could scarcely bear to let Janet out of her sight. Not that she was 
in any way more affectionate towards her than she had ever been. 
Her manner was still as hard, her tongue was still as caustic as of 
old. But she seemed now as if she could not bear to be alone: 
as if constant companionship with Janet’s fresh and sweet young 
nature were needed to keep alive the slowly decaying embers of her 
life. Be that as it may, Janet’s time was so fully occupied that it 
was all she could do to steal one short hour out of the twenty-four for 
a solitary ramble in the park: but without such a walk she felt that 
she should soon have broken down under the exactions of her life 
at Deepley Walls. A visit to Major Strickland at Tydsbury was now 
entirely out of the question. As already stated, the post now and 
then brought her a brief note from him. As the tenor of these notes 
was invariably affectionate and reassuring, they were cherished by 
her as the chiefest grains of comfort by which the dreary passage 
of time was brightened at Deepley Walls. 
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As previous chapters have already told us, George Strickland was 
still busy with his quest at the very time that Mr. Madgin was on his 
way back to Deepley Walls with the Great Hara Diamond in his 
possession. Consequently, Captain Ducie was still among the living, 
and George Strickland had not yet left London in search of him, 
when on a certain morning a telegram sent by Mr. Madgin from 
Southampton was brought to Lady Chillington. It was brief and to 
the purpose :— 


* Thoroughly successful. The Great Hara is travelling with me. 
His Highness will reach Deepley Walls to-morrow.” 


Lady Chillington was sitting up in bed drinking her chocolate when 
the message was taken in to her. She requested Janet to read it 
aloud. The cup and saucer dropped from her fingers as Janet read. 

She turned quite white and faint, and for a minute or two was 
unable to speak. After smelling awhile at her salts, she revived, and 
asked Janet to read the message a second time. 

“That good Madgin!” she exclaimed. ‘ What a thing it is to be 
served faithfully!” Then turning to Janet: “See, child, what can 
be accomplished by intelligence and perseverance!” she cried. 
“When Sergeant Nicholas came here and told his story, how hope- 
less it seemed to expect that my poor boy’s Diamond would ever be 
recovered for me: and yet, behold, it is here, and the wicked are 
brought to confusion ! ” 

During the whole of that day her ladyship was very much elated, 
and correspondingly gracious and good-tempered towards Janet. In 
the afternoon they drove to Eastbury, and there her ladyship was 
pleased to buy a set of bog-oak ornaments for Miss Hope: an almost 
unprecedented piece of liberality on the part of the mistress of 
Deepley Walls. 

Late the same night came a message from Mr. Madgin stating 
that he should be at Deepley Walls at ten o’clock the following 
morning. 

By that hour next morning her ladyship was up and dressed, ready 
to receive company. Had Lady Chillington been going to a dinner 
party at Langley Castle she could not have been got up more 
elaborately than she was on the present occasion. Her choicest 
coiffure, her stiffest silk, her most ancient lace, her largest diamonds, 
together with an extra streak of rouge and an extra touch of the 
powder-puff, had all been employed to dignify and render memorable 
the approaching ceremonial. Her ladyship was too much excited to 
partake of breakfast, but when everything was ready she called for a 
small glass of curacoa and cream, and then taking Janet’s arm, and 
supported on the other side by her gold-headed malacca, she 
descended the shallow staircase with slow and stately steps, and 
reached the great hall just as the clocks were striking ten. 
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She knew that Mr. Madgin was punctuality itself. She had 
reached the centre of the hall as the clocks ceased striking, and the 
same instant there was a loud knocking at the grand entrance. Mr. 
Madgin’s fine instinct had told him that on this occasion, if never 
again, he must enter Deepley Walls as if he were a visitor of state, 
and not by the modest side-door through which his entrances and 
exits had heretofore been made. One of the two faded servitors in 
faded livery whom Lady Chillington still retained flung wide the 
door. Mr. Madgin in his Sunday suit of black, with white neckcloth 
and gold-rimmmed eye-glass dangling across his waistcoat, advanced 
slowly into the hall, removed his hat and bowed profoundly. Lady 
Chillington, on her side, made her most stately and elaborate curtsey. 
Mr. Madgin came forward ; Lady Chillington advanced a step or two 
and held out her hand. Mr. Madgin carried the lean and ancient 
fingers respectfully to his lips. 

“T return from fulfilling your ladyship’s behests,” he said. “I 
also bring with me a trifling memento of my journey, of which I 
humbly request your ladyship’s acceptance.” 

Speaking thus, Mr. Madgin produced from one of his pockets a 
tiny casket of imitation Byzantine workmanship which he had bought 
while passing through London. ‘Touching a spring, the lid flew 
open, and there, on a cushion of white satin, lay the glittering source 
of so many hopes and fears, of so much happiness and misery—the 
Great Hara Diamond. 

For a moment or two Lady Chillington stood perfectly still, eyeing 
the glittering bauble, without speaking. Breathing a little faster 
than she was wont, she at length put forth a trembling hand and 
received the casket and its contents from Mr. Madgin. 

“Follow me,” she said in a voice that was shaken by emotion. 
Then she turned, and, discarding for once the assistance of Janet’s 
arm, and carrying the open casket before her, she began to retrace 
her way slowly and painfully towards her own apartments. Miss 
Hope and Mr. Madgin followed at a respectful distance. 

On reaching her private sitting-room Lady Chillington sat down in 
her high-backed chair of carved oak, and motioned to Mr. Madgin 
‘first to shut the door, and next to take a seat. 

“Mr. Madgin,” said her ladyship after a few moments, “any 
formula of thanks which I could put into words would be totally 
inadequate to express my feelings towards you for the great service 
you have just done me. I can only say that you are no longer my 
servant but my friend.” 

“Madam, I am overwhelmed by the honour you have just 
conferred upon me,” answered Mr. Madgin, as he rose, laid his hand 
on his heart and bowed. “Such a recognition of my humble merits 
is far beyond my deserts.” 

“Mr. Madgin,” resumed Lady Chillington in her most stately man- 
ner, “if you will honour me by accepting my friendship, it is yours. 
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** Too much honour, really,” murmured Mr. Madgin in a distressed 
voice. 

Lady Chillington waved her arm, as if that portion of the subject 
were beyond the pale of further discussion. 

** At the same time, Mr. Madgin,” she resumed, “ you must not for 
one moment imagine that I wish to forego the least portion of that 
pecuniary reward which was promised you when you first took in 
hand the remarkable inquiry which you have this day brought to 
such a successful issue. I have here, ready made out and signed, a 
cheque for the sum agreed on. Iam quite aware that to a man of 
your noble and disinterested character the mere pecuniary part of 
the affair will seem of small account in comparison with that other 
gift which I have just conferred upon you.” 

Mr. Madgin’s face had brightened wonderfully during the last 
minute or two. With his hand he mechanically smoothed the gray 
hair across his forehead before he answered. 

“What a remarkable knowledge of character your ladyship 
displays,” he said deferentially. “How well you understand the 
disposition of Solomon Madgin. Money does indeed seem dross 
when weighed against the golden gift of friendship.” He coughed 
slightly behind his hand, and looked a little anxiously at her 
ladyship. 

“Take the cheque, Mr. Madgin,” she said as she handed him the 
magic slip of paper. ‘‘ You must come and dine with me to-morrow. 
At the same time bring me an account of the expenses incurred by 
you over this affair, and a second cheque shall at once be given you 
for the amount.” 

Mr. Madgin was nearly overcome, and could only murmur a few 
indistinct words in reply. 

**Perchance, Solomon Madgin, you look upon me as nothing 
better than a mercenary old woman.” Mr. Madgin vehemently 
disclaimed any such idea. “But I tell you,” resumed Lady 
Chillington, with emphasis, “that I value this magnificent gem less, 
infinitely less, for its pecuniary value, than because I know it to be a true 
and veritable relic of my dear dead son. His fingers have held it; 
his eyes have looked on it; it was in his keeping when he died; it was his 
parting gift to me, his mother, who held him in her heart of hearts 
as dearer to her than all else the world could offer. In that fact lay 
the root of my strong desire to possess this stone. And now that I 
have it I can hold it but for a little while. Soon the day will come, 
when But why pursue the dreary suggestion any further? Enough 
for the day is the evil thereof. Let the morrow take care of itself. 
And now, again thanks, and then good morning. To-morrow you 
will dine with me.” 

“One word before/I go,” said Mr. Madgin as he rose. ‘May I 
venture to express a hopé that it is not your ladyship’s intention to 
retain so valuable a gem in your personal possession? Think of the 
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risk you run of its being lost or stolen. Let me entreat you, that 
without any unnecessary delay your ladyship will give it into the 
custody either of your banker, or of some other person who has the 
means and the will to keep it safely.” 

‘“‘ There is sense in what you say, Solomon Madgin, but I cannot 
persuade myself to part from my dear boy’s relic almost as soon as it 
has come into my hands. For the present I shall certainly retain it in 
my own custody. I will take very good care not to lose it, and as 
for its being stolen, there is no one save yourself and Miss Hope 
who knows that I have such an article in my possession. And I 
think I can trust both of you to keep my secret.” 

Mr. Madgin saw that it would be impolitic to urge the point any 
further at present ; so, after bidding her ladyship a respectful farewell, 
he withdrew without further remark. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM. 


Lavy CHILLINGTON was obliged to go to bed almost immediately 
after the departure of Mr. Madgin from Deepley Walls. Now that 
the long-coveted gem was in her possession, the excitement that 
had upheld her during the ardour of pursuit at once died out, leaving 
her utterly prostrate and to all appearance half-a-dozen years older 
than when she rose in the morning. The reaction was too much 
for her enfeebled health, and she lay in bed all that day and all the 
following day, speaking little to anyone, but often talking discon- 
nectedly to herself, and seeming sometimes as though she were 
addressing imaginary persons by her bedside. During the whole of 
this time she had held the Diamond, now in one hand, now in the 
other, often gazing at it, sometimes kissing it and talking to it as 
though it could understand everything she said. 

But whatever might be the mental hallucinations of Lady 
Chillington at this time, her perception of the real events that were 
happening round her, and her criticism of those in attendance on her 
were in no degree impaired. She had never exacted more attention 
from Miss Hope: had never been more difficult to please. She 
would not allow her invitation to Mr. Madgin to be countermanded. 
That gentleman, accordingly, dined in solitary state in the great 
saloon, waited on by the solemn butler, and treated in every respect 
as a guest of distinction. Her ladyship sent down her compliments 
by Miss Hope, with an expression of regret at her inability to join 
Mr. Madgin at table. The next day she was somewhat better, and 
the day following that she was up and about again, wandering 
restlessly to and fro through the stately but silent rooms, or on to 
the warm south terrace for a few minutes in the middle of the day. 
But it seemed to Janet that the old woman’s arm rested more 
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heavily on hers than it was wont to do, that she walked more slowly, 
and had to halt more frequently to rest. That strange wakefulness 
which would not allow her to sleep except by fits and starts, was 
still upon her. She had caused Janet’s bed to be removed into a 
corner of her own large room, so that Janet might be more 
immediately within call. Many were the nights that Janet never 
got into bed at all, but had to satisfy herself with flying snatches of 
sleep in a large arm-chair by her ladyship’s bed-side. Sometimes Lady 
Chillington would lie awake for two or three hours in the middle of 
the night with wide-open eyes fixed solemnly on the canopy over 
her head, requiring no attendance, and never speaking except when 
she perceived signs of drowsiness in Janet, who was stationed where 
she could be seen by a mere turn of the eyes. Then would her 
ladyship’s voice ring out clear and sharp: ,“‘ Miss Hope! Miss 
Hope: the devil is behind you, about to cut off your hair witha 
pair of shears.” Or perhaps: ‘“ Miss Hope! Miss Hope! there is a 
large grey rat staring at you out of the corner. Do make haste and 
frighten him away.” 

Janet had neither seen nor heard anything of Major Strickland for 
more than a week. Her fears were beginning to overmaster her. 
She had a prevision that there was ill news in store for her. Would 
the errand on which George Strickland was gone bring her happiness 
or misery? was the question which she was continually putting to 
herself. Had she a father alive? And if alive, would he prove to be 
a friend—a protector? Or, would he prove to be one whom she 
could neither love nor reverence?—one who by his conduct to her 
mother had shown by what falsehood and treachery his heart was 
compact? Hard and dreary as was her life at Deepley Walls since 
the death of Sister Agnes, it was still redeemed by occasional flying 
gleams of sunshine—sunshine which left some portion of its warmth 
in her heart after its brightness had passed away. What she dreaded 
was that George Strickland’s quest might'so result as to deprive her 
of even this consolation; that it might result in proving her to be 
the daughter of some ruined and disgraced man who would claim 
her as his own, and sever with a merciless hand all those sweet 
tendrils of love and friendship from which her heart’s sole nourish- 
ment was derived. At length the suspense grew intolerable. She 
wrote and despatched a brief note to Major Strickland, begging 
earnestly for news of some kind. This note crossed the Major on 
the road, who was on his way that very morning to Deepley Walls 
with the view of telling Janet the news, or such portions of it as he 
might deem advisable, with which his nephew had reached home 
over night. 

So jealous and exacting had Lady Chillington become of late, that 
the Major could not go boldly into the house and ask to see Miss 
Hope. To have done so would have entirely defeated the object of 
his visit, and would have simply resulted in making Janet, for the 
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time being, a closer prisoner than ever. But the Major was diplo- 
matic. Making his way through the side entrance to Dolly Dance’s 
room, he contrived to get a whispered message delivered to Miss 
Hope; but even then he had to wait upwards of two hours before 
Janet could steal away for a few minutes to listen to what he had to 
say. 

The story which George Strickland had to tell after his return 
from Jersey was a far more surprising one than the Major had 
expected to hear. Many of its details were of too painful a nature 
ever to be communicated to Janet. 

How could it benefit anyone to tell the dead man’s daughter that 
her father had been a gambler and a roué, and that he had ended a 
disgraceful career by committing suicide? Why pain a tender heart 
by such details? It would be pained sufficiently to know that the 
father it had hoped to find had only been found when it was too late 
for him to look upon his daughter in this world—too late even to. 
know that there was a creature so near akin to him in existence. 
Therefore, as he walked slowly through the park on his way to . 
Deepley Walls, the Major conned over and over the story he had 
made up his mind to tell, and it was a story which he needed to 
repeat many times to himself before telling it aloud, for the old 
soldier was a bad hand at concealments of any kind. 

Janet’s tears came the moment she set eyes on Major Strickland. 

She was worn out with anxiety and the long vigils she had had to 
keep of late. The Major drew her towards him and kissed her 
tenderly on the forehead. Then her sobs came unrestrainedly, and 
for a little while she could not give utterance to a word. The Major 
placed her in a chair and sat down beside her, and gazed at her with 
anxious eyes, rubbing one of her hands tenderly between his own 
withered palms, till Janet.had in some degree recovered her 
serenity. 

“George reached home last night from his journey,” the Major 
ventured to say at last. 

Janet’s heart began to beat hurriedly. She looked up into the 
Major’s eyes, and read something there that turned her cheek even 
paler than it was before. 

‘You have some bad news to tell me,” she said in a low voice, 
while her hand squeezed that of the Major tightly. 

** My poor child, you have neither a mother nor a father,” said the 
Major, with a returning pressure of the hand. 

Janet sighed. 

“T am no poorer off than I imagined myself to be,” she said 
quietly. 

“T have not told you all. Unknown to you, unknown to your 
mother, your father has been alive all these years. He was living at 
the time your mother died, and had not our search for him been 
delayed so long after that event, he would have learnt that he had a 
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daughter grown up to woman’s estate whom he had never seen, and 
who had never seen him. But when George found him he was deaf 
to all earthly sounds. Poverina mia, your father died nine days 
ago.” 

On Janet’s face, as the Major said those words, came a look of 
pain and bewilderment pitiful to see. 

‘* My poor, poor father!” she murmured. ‘‘ Only two short weeks 
ago, and I might have seen him and spoken to him, and have told 
him how dearly I would love him. If we had but known! If we 
had but known!” 

She was crying quietly and pitifully by this time, in a way that 
made the old soldier’s heart ache to witness. 

‘Great heaven! what a treasure that man missed when he missed 
the love of this dear child,” said the Major to himself. 

** You must please tell me all about it,” said Janet after a little while. 
“What you have just stated seems so utterly strange to me, that at 
present I can hardly realise the fact that I have not really been the 
fatherless girl I have all along believed myself to be. Ah! dear 
Major Strickland, how much I owe to you and other kind friends ! 
Had it not been for your efforts in my behalf, I should never have 
known what you have told me to-day.” 

“It would, perhaps, have been as well for your peace of mind if 
you never had known it.” 

“Indeed, dear Major Strickland, you must not say that. The 
truth can never injure us. But now you will tell me, will you not, all 
that you know or have heard respecting this father whom I shall 
never see on earth? ” : 

But it was not the Major’s intention to tell Janet all that he knew 
respecting Captain Ducie. The story he did tell her was a mild 
version of the one that had been told him. 

He could not conceal from her the fact that Captain Ducie had 
purposely abandoned his wife, nor that he had led her to believe 
that he had been drowned in order that the tie between them might 
be more completely severed. But he softened both circumstances in 
the telling, and made as many excuses for the dead man as if he 
had been a brother of his own. 

On Captain Ducie’s after-career he dwelt lightly and tenderly, 
contriving to leave on Janet’s mind the impression that her father 
had been more sinned against than sinning. 

Finally, he altogether suppressed the fact of Ducie’s suicide, and 
left Janet to suppose that although her father’s death had been a sud- 
den one, it had proceeded from causes that were natural and entirely 
beyond his own control. What information he had gathered respecting 
Captain Ducie’s relatives and connections he left to be told at some 
future time. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE DEPARTURE OF SIR JOHN CHILLINGTON. 


But now the day was drawing near which had been fixed by Sir 
John Chillington in his will as that on which his body should be 
committed to the vault where the bones of several generations of his 
ancestors already reposed. Sir John would soon have been dead 
twenty years. On the twentieth anniversary of his decease, his body 
would leave Deepley Walls for ever. 

That this day had long been looked forward to by Lady Chillington, 
Janet was well aware. 

The fierce old woman had often declared that not till the dead 
body of her husband should be removed from Deepley Walls would 
the curse that had rested on the house from the day of his death be 
lifted off it, and rendered powerless for further harm. 

In one of the galleries was a portrait of Sir John, which, during 
the last twelve months, had been visited daily by Lady Chillington. - 
Every time she visited it, she made a practice of sticking a pin 
through some part of the figure, and leaving it there. 

“One day less, Sir John, before the worms claim you as their 
own,” was her usual remark on these occasions. 

And then she would nod her head and jeer at the painted 
semblance of her dead husband. 

“We shall have quite a little jubilee the day you leave us, by 
which you may judge how grieved we shall be to part from you. 
Another pin. Oh! that you could feel them, and that I could thus 
repay you in part for some of the thousands of heart-aches you 
caused me when you were alive !” 

After she began to recover from the state of mental and bodily 
prostration into which she had sunk when no longer sustained by the 
excitement consequent on the search for the Diamond, she was not 
long before she was about again, apparently as well and strong as 
she had been for the last year or two. But to Janet it seemed that 
much of her strength was fictitious, and that it did not arise from 
any real improvement in her health, but rather from the necessity which 
seemed to sit so heavily upon her of being up and doing on the day 
of Sir John’s departure. To be lying weak and ill in bed on such a 
day would have seemed like an acknowledgment of regret for the 
departure of her husband to which her proud spirit could by no 
means submit. 

She spoke nothing but the truth when she said that she so 
thoroughly detested the memory of the man that it would be a day of 
jubilee for her when his body was borne out of her sight for ever. 

She was probably influenced in her determination by another 
reason, but one which she would have been slow to acknowledge 
even to herself. 
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Her mind was powerfully impressed with the idea, that not only 
was the lifeless body of her husband under the roof of Deepley Walls, 
but that the house was haunted by his incorporeal presence ; that, 
in fact, his spirit was doomed to wander unrestingly in and about 
the old house so long as his body—in accordance with his own 
foolish wish—remained unburied and unsanctified by the rites of 
Christian sepulture. 

Hence the strange habit into which she had fallen of addressing 
her husband as though he were standing, an invisible presence, close 
by her elbow, and was cognizant of all she said. 

It could not be other than a source of satisfaction to Janet to 
know that her midnight visits to the Black Room were so soon to 
come to an end. The duty she had there to perform was one 
which not even the custom of years could have rendered otherwise 
than distasteful to her. She never could quite conquer the 
superstitious thrill which touched her from head to foot every time she 
opened the door of the dreaded room. She never could quite get 
over the feeling that an unseen pair of eyes was watching her from 
behind the funereal drapery that clothed the walls. She could never 
descend the stairs on her way back to the habitable regions of the 
house without a nervous shiver at the thought that, perhaps, some 
shadowy hand was being put forth to clutch her from behind. 
Janet could not, therefore, be otherwise than pleased to think that 
the silent tenant of Deepley Walls would so soon have to find 
another and a more permanent home. 

Lady Chillington had named the date a month beforehand which 
was fixed for the removal of Sir John. 

At length the last midnight arrived. Janet had been reading to 
her ladyship, and when the clock pointed to five minutes to twelve 
she shut the book and rose to go. 

*T will go with you to-night,” said her ladyship, who, to all 
appearance, had been dozing for the last half hour, although Janet 
had not on that account been allowed to lay down her book. 

So arm-in-arm the two went slowly up the long staircases, with 
many a halt to gather breath. At length the door of the Black 
Room was reached and opened. Preceded by her ladyship, Janet 
went in. While she went about her customary duty, Lady Chilling- 
ton stood sternly erect, resting her crossed hands on the head of her 
cane, and gazing with hard, unmoved countenance on the coffin of 
her dead husband. 

Janet, in her twilight walk through the garden a few hours 
previously, had found a couple of late roses. These she had plucked 
and had fastened them into the bosom of her dress: she now took 
them out of her dress and laid them reverently on the coffin. 

“What are you about, child?” cried Lady Chillington in her most 
imperious tones. ‘Flowers are not for such as he. Take them 
away. For him you should bring the deadly nightshade and 
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hemlock, and all plants that are hurtful to human life. There are 
some men, child, that, like the fatal upas tree, have power to blight 
and poison all who come within their influence. Such a man was he 
who is nailed up in that box. He blighted my life; he poisoned my 
son’s life and drove him abroad to die in a strange land; he 
withered the lives of my two daughters, and not content with the evil 
which he did while living, he left his dead body as a curse that 
should haunt my life for twenty wretched years. That term is now 
at an end, and after to-morrow I shall grow twenty years younger, 
feeling and knowing that neither in time nor in eternity will his 
baneful presence ever haunt me again.” 

Suddenly she clutched Janet by the arm, and drew the girl closer 
to her. “He is there!” she said—‘“ there, behind the black 
curtains, watching me, listening to every word that I say—as he used 
to watch and listen when he was alive. There is the same meanness, 
the same low trickery about him now that he is dead that marked 
him when he was living. He often visits me—often talks to me— 
and although he will not acknowledge it, I know that when once his 
body shall be laid in the vault at Dene Folly, I shall have seen and 
spoken with him for the last time. To-night, child, you must sit by 
my bedside all night long, and read aloud from some godly book. 
Then he will have no power to come near me or harm me. But 
you must not go to sleep nor cease your reading till you see the first 
streaks of daylight in the east: after that we are safe. I said he was 
there. See how yonder curtain stirs and flutters. He will not show 
himself because you are here. It is only I, I who was his miserable 
wife for twenty-three long years, that he cares to torment. But 
come. Let us tarry here no longer. This is his last night, thank 
heaven ! beneath the roof of Deepley Walls.” 

They went downstairs together as they had come, arm-in-arm, her 
ladyship shaking her head and mumbling to herself all the way she 
went. Then she got into bed, and Janet sat by her side all night, 
reading aloud from a “godly book,” while the old woman lay 
without stirring, with wide-staring solemn eyes that seemed to be 
gazing on some far-away picture, the subject of which was known to 
herself alone. 

To Mr. Madgin was entrusted the charge of conveying the body 
of Sir John Chillington to its final resting-place at Dene Folly, forty 
miles away ; and Mr. Madgin was to be the sole “ mourner ” on the 
occasion. So Lady Chillington willed it. The body was to leave 
Deepley Walls at midnight, and be conveyed to the nearest railway 
station. After a journey of thirty miles by rail it would be met by 
another hearse and mourning-coach by means of which the third and 
last stage of the journey would be accomplished. 

At a quarter to twelve precisely a hearse and mourning-coach drew 
up before the main entrance to Deepley Walls. The door was 
thrown open, and Mr. Madgin—solemn, dignified—glided in, 
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followed by a number of familiars in black. Still led by Mr. Madgin, 
they trooped up the grand staircase like so many birds of evil omen 
hastening to some unholy feast. Not long were they away. pre- 
sently they reappeared, carrying on their shoulders the burden for 
which they had come. Slowly and carefully they descended the 
stairs, and were just crossing the hall on their way out, when an 
imperious voice commanded them to halt. 

There, in the opposite gallery, stood the weird figure of Lady 
Chillington: her palsied head working awfully, her skinny hands 
trembling with nervous excitement, and the gems on her fingers 
scintillating in the lamplight. She was attired in her bridal dress of 
white satin and lace—a dress which she had not worn for forty-three 
years. Her black wig was gaily trimmed with flowers and scraps of 
lace, and in one hand she carried a large bouquet. A foot or two 
behind her stood Miss Hope. 

She had commanded the bearers to halt, and they now stood 
gazing with wonder on this strange apparition. “In that shell lies 
the body of my husband, Sir John Chillington,” she began, speaking 
in clear, high-bred tones that could be plainly heard by everyone 
there. ‘‘ He died twenty years ago this very day. When he died, 
there was not even one eye to weep for him, or one heart to mourn 
for him. All who had known him were glad that they should never 
see him more, By a most unholy will he devised that his body 
should be kept unburied for the space of twenty years, and that 
under whatever roof I might choose to reside he also should there 
find a resting-place for the time being ; the dead and the living were, 
in fact, to keep each other company all that time. Should I fail in 
carrying out his commands, the whole of the property left thus 
conditionally to me, was to pass away to others. I have carried out 
his commands; but here, to-night, in presence of you strangers, and 
with my eyes fixed for the last time on that coffin, I say to you, 
deliberately and solemnly: Would that I had never been born rather 
than have married that man! Would that I had died on my 
wedding-day rather than have had children to call him father! 
Would that I had died on the day that he died rather than have 
undertaken the burden which his wicked commands laid on my 
shoulders! I hate myself because I bear his name. I hate this 
house because it has sheltered him. Take his wretched body away 
out of my sight for ever!” 

The procession moved slowly forward across the hall, and out 
through the great door. A minute or two later, and hearse and 
coach set out on their midnight journey through the park. Then 
the great door was shut and locked by the solemn butler ; and the 
same moment Lady Chillington staggered, and would have fallen to 
the ground had not Janet sprung forward in time to catch her as 
she fell. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


PENMAWR. 


Lapy CHILLINGTON recovered sooner than might have been expected 
from the fainting fit into which she had fallen just as the hearse 
containing the body of Sir John Chillington moved away from 
Deepley Walls. She was very wakeful and restless all night, talking 
much, sometimes to Janet, sometimes to herself. Soon after 
daybreak she turned suddenly to Janet. 

‘““T have decided to travel,” she said. ‘“‘A change will do me 
good. I have been confined to Deepley Walls for so many years 
that I almost forget what the outside world is like. This Indian 
summer will last a few days longer, and we will take advantage of it. 
We will go, in the first place, to North Wales, which I have not 
visited since I was eighteen. As soon as we are tired of Wales 
we will set out for London, and after a few days there we will take 
wing for the South of France and there winter. Yes, we will start at 
once—this very day. Order my boxes to be packed, and ascertain - 
at what hour this afternoon there is a train that stops at Tydsbury by 
which we can get on to Chester.” 

“If your ladyship will allow me to make a suggestion,” said 
Janet. 

“T will not allow anything of the kind,” answered Lady 
Chillington. 

“Considering the state of your ladyship’s health, I think it highly 
advisable that you see Dr. Jones and obtain his sanction before 
undertaking so arduous a journey.” 

** And pray, Mademoiselle Coasseuse, who gave you the power to 
dictate under this roof? It is mine to command and yours to obey. 
Carry out the instructions I have given you, and trouble yourself 
not at all about my health, which was never better than it is this 
morning.” 

That night Lady Chillington and Miss Hope slept at Chester. 
Next morning they took train for Bangor, at which place they 
designed to stay for a few days. 

Lady Chillington’s opinion that a change of air would prove 
beneficial to her seemed to be borne out by the result. It was 
almost as if she had taken a fresh lease of life. Her appetite 
improved, her strength increased, her vivacity was unfailing. Day 
and night Janet was her constant attendant. Had not Janet’s 
constitution been of the best, and had she not been full of energy 
and spirit, she must have broken down under the ordeal which at 
this time she had to undergo. Besides having the entire personal 
charge of Lady Chillington, the whole of the travelling arrangements 
(they had three servants with them) were under her supervision and 
control. Each evening she had to furnish her ladyship with a 
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detailed account of the day’s expenditure, and had to be admonished 
that this charge was excessive, or that one unnecessary, and be 
querulously scolded if the dinner happened to be bad or the beds 
uncomfortable ; or be asked to explain why she, Lady Chillington, 
had been dragged to the “ Crown Hotel,” when anyone with an atom 
of common sense might have seen that the “Red Lion” over the 
way would have been both more economical and more comfortable 
to stay at. Later on came the long, weary readings aloud—readings 
which were often prolonged till far into the small hours. 

To Janet’s surprise—although one could hardly be surprised at 
anything so eccentric a person might choose to do— Lady 
Chillington brought the Great Hara Diamond with her on her 
travels. It was a most injudicious thing to do, and much of Janet’s 
time and attention were taken up in seeing that her ladyship neither 
lost the precious gem nor had it stolen from her. This was a duty 
that came in a little while to weigh so heavily on Janet that she 
could not get her thoughts away from the Diamond even when 
asleep, but would start up in bed fancying she heard stealthy 
footsteps crossing the floor, or that someone outside was trying the 
door of her ladyship’s room. 

In the daytime Lady Chillington carelessly carried the Diamond 
in a small leather satchel that she wore buckled round her waist. 
At night it was either laid under her pillow, or else held tightly in 
her hand while she slept. Once or twice Janet ventured gently to 
expostulate, but was immediately silenced, and told to keep her 
observations to herself for the future. 

As Lady Chillington told Janet, she had not Leen in North Wales 
since she was eighteen years old. Now that she had come back to it 
in her old age her intention was to revisit each scene that was 
hallowed in her memory as having been in some way connected with 
her first visit. 

What it was that made this first visit to Wales one of the happiest 
recollections of an unhappy life, Janet could not quite make out; 
but that the recollection was a happy one there could be no doubt. 
Lady Chillington said nothing directly to Janet which would throw 
any light on the point; but she was continually muttering to 
herself, with a happy smile on her face, and mentioning the names cf 
the places they had visited, or were about to visit, in connection with 
the names of people that Janet had never heard of before. 

From Bangor they went to several places, some of them on the sea 
coast, some of them in the interior, but seldom stopping longer 
than a day in each. One evening, when Janet went to her ladyship 
to obtain the next day’s route, said the latter: ‘‘ To-morrow we will 
go to Penmawr. If the place is like what it used to be, the 
accommodation is limited, consequently the servants may as well 
await our return here. Order an open carriage for nine to-morrow 
morning. We shall be one night away.” 
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By a few minutes past nine next morning Lady Chillington and 
Miss Hope were on their way to Penmawr. The road was a 
rugged one, winding and ascending through a picturesque and hilly 
country for nearly a dozen miles. Habitations of any kind were few 
and far between, and the last mile or two of their journey was 
through the wildest and most desolate tract of country that Janet 
had ever seen. Their road lay at the bottom of a narrow valley, 
but of a valiey that stood high above the level of the sea. On both 
sides they were shut in by grey, precipitous rocks that towered far 
above them, and which here and there were riven and smitten as if 
by some terrible throe of Nature in ages long gone by. At length 
this narrow valley debouched on to a small grassy plateau about a 
mile in circumference, which, in its turn, was shut in by hills still 
higher than those which had formed the walls of the valley. At the 
upper end of this plateau stood a grim, moss-grown old building 
of considerable size, half farm house, half country inn. At this 
place they halted, and in answer to Janet’s enquiries were told in 
broken English that they could be accommodated for the night. 

Lady Chillington was in high good humour. “This place is. 
changed the least of any that I remember as a girl,” she said 
“Tt might only have been yesterday that I was here, for any 
difference that I can discern. Ah! what ahappy time it was. But let 
us rest and have luncheon, and after that we will go and see the Tarn 
of Penmawr.” 

So, when luncheon was over, and her ladyship was sufficiently 
rested, Janet rang the bell and, as instructed, asked for a guide to the 
tarn. ‘The guide, who was indeed the landlord of the house, was 
ready in five minutes, and after waiting till “her ladyship was duly 
shawled for the excursion, they set out, Lady Chillington and Janet 
being each mounted on a small, sure-footed pony, while the guide 
trudged along on foot. The road they took was a gloomy and 
narrow defile that wound precipitously up among the further hills. 
It was scarcely wide enough for four pedestrians to walk along it 
shoulder to shoulder. Here and there the rocks on either hand 
overhung the road, so that a mere ribbon of sky could be seen 
between them. Here and there the road wound under rude archways ’ 
that had been hewn out of the rock in years long gone by. The 
profound silence was broken only by the clatter of their ponies’ hoofs 
on the flinty roadway. Anything so desolate and lonely Janet had 
never seen. After journeying thus for a mile and a half they 
reached a small circular opening among the hills, in the middle of 
which, like a table of black steel, spread the darkling waters of 
Penmavwr. 

“You can come for us in an hour,” said Lady Chillington to the 
guide as she and Janet dismounted. 

“Give me your arm, child,” added her ladyship. Then they 
walked slowly down to the margin of the tarn, which was set about 
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with thick coarse rushes, and seated themselves on two large 
boulders, as round and smooth as if they had been worn by the 
action of the waves for a thousand years. 

The place was wild and desolate in the extreme. On every side it 
was shut in by great hills—bare, treeless, solemn—giants who for 
unnumbered ages had stood there with furrowed brows as if guarding 
the entrance to some holy place. 

Janet had brought her sketching apparatus with her, but she sat 
without attempting to make use of it, overcome by the solemnity of 
the scene. When Lady Chillington spoke, the interruption was 
almost a relief. 

“IT dare say you have wondered, Miss Hope, what can be my 
motive for dragging you and myself about, with such apparent 
caprice, during the last fortnight. Not, indeed, that your wonder 
would be a matter of any moment either to me or to any one 
else,” added her ladyship ungraciously. ‘And yet my madness, 
if you like to term it such, has not been without a method. The 
only idyl with which my life was ever beautified was enacted 
among the scenes which you and I have lately visited together. 
And at this spot, at this gloomy Tarn of Penmawr, was enacted 
the crowning scene of all. On this very spot I first heard 
the sweet whisper of love, and from one whom I loved passionately 
in return, although my pride would not let me avow it. Yes, 
here, by the marge of this Avernian lake, he told me that he 
loved me, that I was the star of his life, and that if I would only 
wait for him and promise to be his, he would carve for himself a 
name and a fortune that I should not be ashamed to share. I was 
young and handsome then, rich and admired, and I smiled Graham 
coldly down, although my heart was burning towards him. He went 
his way and I went mine. He went out as an explorer to the wilds 
of Africa, and was never heard of more. For me, I married a man 
rich and well-born, but whom I hated ; and I gradually became the— 
well, the wretched being you see me now.” 

Her ladyship ceased. What could Janet say—what answer could 
she make to so strange a confession? Probably none was required. 
In any case, Janet sat without speaking, gazing with melancholy eyes 
into the black depths of the tarn. Lady Chillington, too, was silent. 
Janet glanced at her face. All its lines were fixed and stern. Her 
eyes seemed bent on the tops of the opposite hills, but they saw 
nothing unless it were some vision of inner things—some bit of 
salvage rescued by memory from the wreck-strewn shores of the 
past. 

They sat thus a long time without speaking, and were only dis- 
turbed at last by the approach of their guide with the ponies. In 
silence they rode back to the hotel. 

All that evening Lady Chillington’s thoughts seemed more 
abstracted than usual—farther away from the people and things 
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immediately surrounding her. Still, she seemed cheerful and in good 
spirits, and after partaking of a light supper, she retired about ten 
o’clock. Janet sat with her till midnight, reading aloud Beckford’s 
“ Vathek.” At twelve she was dismissed, and at once went to her 
own room, which was immediately adjoining that of her ladyship, the 
door of communication between the two rooms being kept open all 
night, so that Janet might be within hearing in case she were called. 

Janet went off at once into the sound, healthy sleep of the young. 

The first grey light of dawn was just penetrating through the blinds 
when she awoke. ‘The instant she opened her eyes she jumped out 
of bed, under the vivid impression that Lady Chillington had called 
her. The well-known tones seemed ringing in her ears as she 
hurried out of her own room into that of her ladyship. 

Without giving a single look round, she at once hurried to the 
bedside, and drew back the curtain with a gentle hand. 

The light as yet was so faint and dim, that for a moment or two 
she did not realise the fact that the bed was without an occupant. 
She looked and looked, but no one was there. 

Then she gazed round with startled eyes, half expecting to see. 
Lady Chillington sitting in the easy-chair by the window. But she 
was not in the easy-chair by the window, nor in any of the other 
chairs, nor in the room at all, as Janet quickly ascertained. 

It sent a shock to Janet’s heart to see standing wide open the 
door which led into the corridor, and thence by a flight of stairs to 
the lower parts of the house. 

Whither could her ladyship have gone? and what could be her 
motive for going at all? That she had been deceived in thinking 
she had been called, she now felt convinced. It was not the first 
time she had dreamt such a thing, although the impression had 
never been stamped so vividly on her brain before. 

On instituting a more systematic search, she found that her lady- 
ship must have completely dressed herself before leaving the room. 
Her bonnet had not been taken, but a grey waterproof cloak with a 
large hood was missing. 

In five minutes from the time of her first awaking, Janet was 
equipped ready to start in search of Lady Chillington. 

Had her ladyship been ten years younger, and in tolerable health, 
such a vagary could have concerned no one but herself. But she 
was so old and infirm, so subject to fits of prostration after any 
sudden excitement, that Janet could not but feel most seriously 
alarmed by her anaccountable absence. Hurrying downstairs, she 
found that there were no signs of anyone belonging to the household 
having yet arisen. But the front door was unfastened and ajar. She 
opened it and passed out. The morning was brightening rapidly. 
The tops of the hills stood out clear and sharp against the intense 
blue of the sky, but here and there the lower spurs were still wrapped 
in mist. Janet looked anxiously around, but nowhere was there a 
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soul to be seen. What should she do? Whither should she look 
for Lady Chillington ? 

These questions were still in her mind when she heard a heavy 
footstep descending the stairs inside the house. It was the landlord, 
their guide of the previous day, who was rising thus early. Janet 
was on the point of appealing to him, but he spoke first. 

“‘ Your mistress must be a queer old lady,” he said, with a strong 
Welsh accent, “to be up this hour of the morning and rambling 
over the hills all by herself. I saw her a while ago from my bed- 
room window trotting along as comfortable as possible, and as if she 
had known the way from a child.” 

“In which direction was she going?” asked Janet eagerly. 

“Why, the road that we went yesterday ; the road that leads to 
Penmawr Tarn.” 

“Her ladyship is too weak and ill to come back on foot, and 
alone,” said Janet. “I will hasten after her, and do you get out the 
ponies and jollow as quickly as possible. I will engage that you 
shall be well remunerated for your trouble.” 

“In that case, miss, I’m at your service. I wont be five minutes 
behind you. A strange old lady, to be sure!” 

Janet hurried off without another word, taking the narrow defile that 
led to the tarn. She ran with winged feet, and eyes that never 
swerved from their forward gaze. ‘There was a vague sense of the 
beauty of the morning upon her, but her brain took in no distinct 
impressions of the time or the place. 

At length she surmounted the last rise in the rocky road, and 
there before her lay the gloomy valley, peopled with dim shadows 
and fleecy fragments of mist. There, too, lay the steel-black waters 
of the lonely tarn. 

Janet’s eyes, roving eagerly about, rested before long on a dark 
huddled-up figure close to the margin of the lake. Anyone less 
sharp-sighted might have taken it for one of the grey boulder stones 
of which several were scattered about. But Janet was not deceived. 
She ran forward with a little cry, and stooping over the recumbent 
figure, tried to raise it in her arms. But she quickly found that this 
was beyond her strength. Lady Chillington could give her no 
assistance. She had been stricken with paralysis, and the use of her 
left side was entirely gone. Janet, however, contrived to raise her 
ladyship’s head and shoulders so that they rested against her knee, 
and thus she awaited the arrival of the old guide. 

“Ts that you, child?” said Lady Chillington, in a voice strangely 
broken and altered, as Janet tried to lift her up. “If it had not 
been for you I think I should have been dead long ago ; but now I 
know that my time is drawing near.” 

She spoke again, with her head resting on Janet’s knee. ‘“* Was it 
a token that came to me just as day was beginning to break? 
Or what was it? I cannot tell. I only know that when I woke 
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up it was with Graham’s voice sounding in my ears—I told you 
about Graham yesterday—as plainly as ever I heard the voice of 
anyone. I rose and dressed, and still the voice called me, 
seeming as if it came from a long distance and ye‘ sounding quite 
close at hand, if you can understand such a thing. These were 
the words it said: ‘Come! come! I am in trouble. You alone 
can give me ease. Come! and bring with you the Great Hara 
Diamond.’ ‘These words were repeated over and over again, 
and each time my heart answered back: ‘I am coming, dear love, 
Iam coming.’ Guided by the sound of the voice, I followed it 
down the staircase and out of the house, and along the rocky defile 
until I reached the edge of the tarn. All the way the voice kept 
close before me, and I followed it without question or doubt. 
Only to hear those neverforgotten tones was to make me feel 
young and strong and a girl at heart again. When I reached the 
edge of the lake, my heart said, although I question whether the 
words} framed themselves aloud on my lips, ‘How are you in 
trouble, Graham? And in what way can I help you?’ ‘I ama 
prisoner in the hands of the demon of this lake,’ said the voice. 
‘ He will keep me for a thousand years unless I shall be ransomed 
by one who loves me.’ ‘I love you, Graham. Tell me how I 
can ransom you,’ I said. Then came the voice. ‘Fling into the 
middle of the lake the rarest thing you have, and I shall be held 
captive no longer.’ Then I knew why I had been told to bring 
the Great Hara Diamond with me. ‘Because of the love I have 
for you, your bidding shall be done,’ I said. With that I kissed 
the Diamond once for the sake of my dead son, and then I flung 
it with all my strength into the middle of the tarn. The moment 
the stone touched the water there fell upon my ear a strain of music 
so exquisitely sweet and joyful that I felt at once that Graham had 
been set free. And then I remember nothing more till I felt your 
arms round me, trying to lift me up.” 

All this was spoken brokenly and with evident pain. 

Janet was much shocked. “Are you sure, dear Lady Chillington. 
that you really threw the Diamond into the water?” she asked. 

“As sure as ever I was of anything in my life,” she answered. 
“Yes, the Diamond is gone, but I do not regret it. Had Graham 
said, ‘Sacrifice your life to set me free,’ I should have done it. 

At this moment the guide came up with the two ponies. Janet 
explained to him as much as it was requisite that he should know, 
Then, between them, and with the aid of one of the ponies, they 
contrived to carry her ladyship slowly back to the inn. The local 
doctor was immediately sent for, and Janet despatched a telegram to 
Chester for the best medical aid that city could afford. Another 
telegram summoned Major Strickland and Mr. Madgin. The local 
doctor looked upon Lady Chillington’s case as a hopeless one from 
the first, and the greater authority when he came merely confirmed 
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that opinion, although they both ageed in thinking she might possibly 
linger on for several months to come. 

But Lady Chillington was saved from that. Her life gradually 
sank out and died, as a lamp dies, for lack of fuel. She was 
unconscious before the Major and Mr. Madgin could reach Pen- 
mawr, and a few hours later she breathed her last. 

Her last conscious words were addressed to Janet. ‘ Child,” she 
said, speaking in a thick, troubled whisper, “I have been unjust to 
you, and now I regret it. I was too proud to let my love for you be 
seen, but you have been to me as the apple of my eye. You are my 
granddaughter, and Deepley Walls will be yours when I am gone. 
I have been unjust to you—TI say it again. Kiss me once, Janet, 
and tell me that you forgive me. Perhaps we shall meet again 
where no clouds intervene. Then you will know how truly I have 
toved you.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Mr. Mapcin was more like a madman than any reasonable being 
when Janet told him what had become of the Diamond. His first 
idea was to have it dived for in the same way that pearl oysters are 
obtained. But suppose the diver found it and hid it under his 
tongue, and came to the surface empty-handed? Then Mr. Madgin 
decided that he would employ a diving-bell, in which he and some 
man conversant with that peculiar business would go down together, 
and together they would search the bottom of the lake. But further 
inquiry elicited the fact that the tarn was far too deep to allow of 
either of Mr. Madgin’s plans being put in operation. The country 
people averred that it had no bottom, or that if it had a bottom it 
was at such an extreme depth that no soundings ever taken would 
succeed in reaching it. This Mr. Madgin declared to be all humbug, 
and at once proceeded to test the depth of the tarn with such rude 
appliances as he could command in that out-of-the-way spot. But 
with all Mr. Madgin’s efforts he could not succeed in finding the 
bottom, and so far the opinion of the country people proved to be 
correct. But Mr. Madgin was a man not easily defeated. He went 
up to London, only to reappear at Penmawr three days later with 
a couple of men and an apparatus nearly similar to that used for 
taking deep-sea soundings. With this apparatus the bottom of the 
tarn was at last found, but at a very great depth. After careful 
soundings over nearly the whole surface, and repeated careful exami- 
nations of the greased leaden cup, sent down for the purpose of 
obtaining specimens of the bottom, the chief of the two men in 
charge of the apparatus gave it as his opinion that the entire under- 
water area was thickly covered with large boulders, similar to those 
which lined the margin of the tarn, and that consequently any small 
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object which might sink to the bottom would almost be sure to find 
its way between the interstices of the stones, and would so be lost 
beyond any possible recovery from above. Reluctantly, and with a 
sad heart, Mr. Madgin at length gave orders to discontinue an 
attempt which had become so evidently hopeless. There, in the 
unsunned depths of the Tarn of Penmawr, the Great Hara Diamond 
still lies, and will doubtless continue to lie through ages yet unborn, 
till Time, working through one of his mighty cycles, shall again bring 
it to light, to shine, perchance, on the breast of some king, the 
foundations of whose empire are not yet laid, and for whom not even 
tradition shall have preserved the name of Aurengzebe the Great. 

If it was a great surprise to Major Strickland, and such it un- 
doubtedly was, to be told the story of the Hara Diamond, so far as 
it was known to Mr. Madgin, it was an equal surprise to the latter to 
find that Miss Hope was Lady Chillington’s granddaughter, and the 
future mistress of Deepley Walls. He had never taken much notice 
of the quiet, pale young lady whom, since the illness and death of 
Sister Agnes, he had seen in attendance on Lady Chillington. He 
had a vague recollection of having been told by someone that Miss 
Hope was a very distant connection of the family, but as it was a 
matter that seemed to have no bearing on his interests, he had never 
troubled himself further about it. But, behold, by one of those 
kaleidoscopic changes which occur oftener in real life than most 
people imagine, this mild-eyed young lady had stepped into the 
position of his mistress, a mistress in whose power it lay to deprive 
him at one stroke of two-thirds of his income—by severing the 
connection which had existed for so many years between himself and 
Deepley Walls. Mr. Madgin was excessively chagrined to think that 
he had not had sufficient foresight to discern the aureole of coming 
greatness on the brow of Miss Hope. Like a wise man, he at once 
determined that nothing should be lacking on his part to make 
himself an indispensable item of the new régime. 

Lady Chillington’s body was conveyed to Deepley Walls, and there 
buried—in accordance with her own written request—in the little 
church at the east end of the park. After the funeral her will was 
read aloud in the presence of all whom it concerned by Mr. Boulton, 
the family lawyer. Major Strickland was named as one executor, a 
certain Dr. Schofield, of London, was the other. With the exception 
of a few trifling legacies, “‘ My granddaughter, Janet Fairfax, com- 
monly known as Janet Hope,” was made sole legatee.. In addition 
to the mansion and estate of Deepley Walls, with sundry farms 
appertaining thereto, and a considerable quantity of house property 
in the parish of Eastbury, the income of which in the aggregate 
amounted to about four thousand pounds a year ; in addition to all 
this, Janet came in for Lady Chillington’s accumulated savings during 
the last twenty years of her life. These savings, which were invested 
in scrip and shares of various kinds, amounted to the very comfort- 
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able sum of thirty-five thousand pounds. Janet was placed under the 
sole guardianship of Major Strickland till she should reach the age 
of twenty-one. Meanwhile a liberal annual income was set aside for 
her use. 

Deepley Walls, being far too large for Janet’s modest requirements, 
was shut up and left in charge of a couple of trusted servants, with 
Mr. Madgin to look after the whole. A pretty cottage ornée on the 
banks of the Thames, a few miles from London, was taken, and 
thither Janet went to live with Major Strickland and Aunt Felicité— 
a quaint, tender-hearted old lady, whom Janet had long ago learned 
to love dearly. Captain George Strickland was in lodgings in 
Bloomsbury, that he might be near the Museum. His “ Narrative 
of Personal Adventure in India” was finished, and on the eve of 
publication. He was now engaged on a “ Treatise on Fortification,” 
and he spent a considerable part of his time in the Museum reading- 
room. He dined at the cottage once a week; but otherwise its 
inmates saw little or nothing of him. Janet appreciated his delicacy, 
knowing well that it was on her account that he was not a more 
frequent visitor. She said nothing, but bided her time. No word 
of love had been spoken between Captain George and Janet when 
the latter was known to the world as a poor dependent of Lady 
Chillington, although both had felt intuitively how dear they were 
each to the other, and George had only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to press his suit. But now that Janet had become a 
person of wealth and consideration, George’s pride fought with his 
love, and chained it down, and commanded it to be dumb for ever. 

In his intercourse with Janet since she had come to live at the 
cottage, he was the Captain George of old times — but with a 
difference. His manner towards her was more guarded and 
ceremonious than of old; there was perhaps a shade more of 
deference, and just a touch of that quiet coldness which men who 
are at once proud and shy often put on when they are in the company 
of those whom they deem their superiors in station. Janet smiled 
to herself and bided her time. 

That time came about four months after Lady Chillington’s death. 
On coming to the cottage one evening, Captain Strickland brought 
with him the news of his approaching departure from England. 
In the interests of the book on which he was engaged he was 
going to visit personally all the great fortifications of Europe. The 
time was mid-winter, and both his uncle and Janet endeavoured 
to persuade him to put off his contemplated journey till spring ; 
but George was good-naturedly obdurate and would not give way 
to their wishes. The Major’s sister was not at home that evening, 
and later on the Major himself was called downstairs on business. 
Janet and Captain George were left to their own devices. He was 
seated at the table absently turning over a book of photographs 
which he had seen a hundred times already; she was seated on an easy- 
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chair near the fire, toying in an idle mood with a curious Chinese fan. 
Neither of them spoke for full five minutes after the Major had left 
the room. Janet was the first to break a silence that was becoming 
oppressive. 

“Then you have really decided to start next week?” she said, 
looking shyly at Captain Strickland over the top of her fan. 

“ Yes—really decided,” replied George. ‘‘I can get no further 
with my book till I have personally visited the places I wish to 
describe. Why rest here in idleness, waiting for pleasant weather ? 
My uncle himself would be the first to scorn doing such a thing were 
the case his own.” 

Another pause and then another question in a voice hardly above 
a whisper. ‘“ Do you travel alone?” 

“Alone? Yes. Where should I find anyone who would care to 
be my companion on such an erratic tour?” 

Another pause. Then shyly but distinctly: ‘‘ You might ask me 
to accompany you.” 

Captain Strickland gave a great start, and a sudden light leapt to his 
eyes as he turned them on Janet. Her blushing cheeks were hidden 
by her fan, but over the top of it his eyes met hers, and in them 
he read something that love interpreted for him aright. In another 
moment he was on his knees by her side and smothering her hand 
with kisses. 

As Janet afterwards explained to the Major: ‘‘ You see, George 
would not propose to me. My money frightened him; so I was 
obliged to exercise the privilege which Leap Year gives our sex, and 
propose to him ; and when once the ice was broken, I found him not 
at all shy.” 

The marriage did not take place till after the expiration of Janet’s 
year of mourning. Then they went abroad, and did not return to 
England till Janet was turned one-and-twenty. Since that time 
Deepley Walls has been their home. The Major lives with them, 
and enjoys a green and hearty old age. 

Janet has long known that it was her singular likeness to a younger 
sister of Lady Chillington, to whom the Major, when a young man, 
was engaged to be married, that made so deep an impression on the 
old soldier when he saw her first, and that first endeared her to his 
heart. 

Janet’s relatives on her father’s side were not slow in making 
advances to her when they discovered that she was Lady Chillington’s 
heiress. Janet responded graciously enough, but she was not long 
in discovering that the new circle of connections into which she had 
been introduced was one in which she should never feel thoroughly 
at home. It was too worldly and too fast in every way to please 
Janet’s simple tastes. Her new relations would gladly have taken 
her in hand with the view of educating her up to their standard, and 
would have found her some horseracing, gambling scion of the house 
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for a husband. But any such pleasant family arrangement was 
rendered null and void by the simple fact of Janet choosing a 
husband for herself in the person of penniless Captain Strickland. 
Still they could not afford to give Janet up entirely. They find 
Deepley Walls a convenient visiting house during the dull season, 
and bashfulness being a quality unknown to any of the tribe, they do 
not fail, when there, to make themselves thoroughly at home. Janet 
bears the infliction with much sweetness. She says that you cannot 
have aristocratic connections without paying for the privilege in one 
shape or another. It is scarcely necessary to state that Mr. 
Madgin’s position at Deepley Walls was in nowise affected by the 
death of Lady Chillington. Janet is too fond of the old man to 
curtail even one of his privileges or emoluments ; nor does she forget 
his great services in connection with the recovery of the Diamond. 
Neither Mr. Madgin nor Captain Strickland has ever ventured to tell 
Janet that the man who stole the Diamond from M. Platzoff, and 
from whom it was afterwards recovered by means of a clever ruse, 
was none other than her own father. That is a passage of family 
history of which she still remains happily ignorant. 

Madgin Junior is rising in his profession. He has a lucrative 
engagement at one of the West-end theatres. His rendering of the 
character of Doxy in the grand sensation drama of “From Belgravia 
to Newgate” was highly spoken of by the press, and vociferously 
applauded by the pit. Madgin Junior being of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, sees no reason why he should not in the course of time 
develop into a “ star” of the first magnitude. 

Mirpah the superb still remains unmarried, and will in all 
probability so remain till the end of the chapter. Several individuals 
have expressed a desire to take her for better or worse; but in each 
case Mirpah seemed to see the “ worse” so clearly, and the “ better ” 
so indistinctly, that she declined the offers one and all. It is 
probable that no one so nearly touched her heart as Captain Ducie. 

“Only think,” she will sometimes say to her father, “had I 
been so minded, I might now have been stepmother to the present 
mistress of Deepley Walls ! ” 

She still keeps her father’s books and accounts, and as years creep 
over Mr. Madgin, so do Mirpah’s labours increase. In those labours 
and in the hoarding of money, Mirpah Madgin, to all appearance, 
finds the great happiness of her life. 

Lady Chillington did not forget Sergeant Nicholas in her will. A 
comfortable annuity was settled on the old man. He resides in 
Eastbury, and not infrequently of an evening goes to smoke a 
pipe with Mr. Madgin. At these meetings we may be certain that 
over and over again, in all its details, one or the other of them often 
tells the strange story of the Great Hara Diamond. 


THE END. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A GUINEA-PIG. 
By C. J. LanasTon. 


I AM not one of those little, bright-eyed animals which, if you hold 

it up by the tail the eyes will drop out, and which, alas, is 
singled out for the horrors of vivisection, or the extraction of lymph ; 
neither do I answer to a director’s fee, nor a financial metaphor. 
No, I am a prosaic biped, given to wandering in many pastures, 
especially on the Sunday; and even Mrs. Grundy will not object 
when madame hears that I supply the place of the absent minister at 
the parish church. In that sense I am what is called a guinea-pig, 
and, as the Baconian proverb suggests, I go the whole hog. My 
experiences are various in an age of infinite variety in Ritual, and my 
endeavours to adapt myself to the requirements of High, Low and 
Broad Church are not without a humorous aspect. 

When I was ordained, and long afterwards, no one thought of 
preaching in a surplice; and I well remember being piloted by a 
venerable verger, bearing an Aaronic wand, from the vestry to the 
pulpit stairs, arrayed in a Geneva gown so ample that its folds would 
persist in catching at every projecting angle and pulling me back with 
a jerk. Just before the public presentation of a new one, my dear 
incumbent lent me his own precious silk gown to parade the town 
with the Corporation at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Town Hall, when some ladies remarked that it was time they gave 
the Curate a new gown, for they observed that the one he wore in 
the street was very shabby. “Why, I only bought it last year,” 
exclaimed my incumbent reproachfully. 

But now black gowns, like white bands, are forbidden in church, 
and we have to unsex ourselves in medieval cassocks and short 
surplices that require a header and will hang fire down the back, with 
the uncomfortable reflection that one must half unrobe to get ata 
handkerchief or a threepenny bit. Lately, I was in a dilemma before 
morning service in a retired church among the Quantock Hills. There 
had been a funeral the previous afternoon, and in the dim light of 
December, the clergyman had inadvertently enclosed the edge of the 
surplice in shutting the iron chest containing the registers. The chest 
was locked, the key one mile distant at the Rectory, and the time 
nearly up ; I coaxed and tugged at the imprisoned garment, but 
Chubb was obdurate and would only grant a release on retaining 
half an inch of the border. In truth, it was a lonely spot, and when 
we drove up to the palatial Rectory, whereon the sun never shone, 
lying as it does within the enduring shadow of overhanging hills of 
pine and frowning yews and monster bracken, the Switzerland of 
Somerset, methought it was indeed a “place where no man comes, 
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nor hath been since the making of the world.” Cold, too, within 
and without; I recall the long, chilly drive from the station, the 
more than chilly fire which awaited in my bedroom, consisting of two 
green sticks crossed, with the scalding sap hissing at the ends, and 
the vain effort to make a blaze. The stately rooms, hung with grim 
portraits whose 


‘¢ Souls were looking through their painted eyes with awful speculation.” 


Their world is not our world, but a misty memory of high-backed 
chairs and getting up by candle light, and other nightmares of the 
dark ages. 

Here, as elsewhere, the celebration had changed from a reverent 
reality to a vain repetition ; and each Sunday morning I waited with 
anxiety a couple of nods from a lady before knowing whether there 
were any communicants into whose hands the cup was not given. I 
may add that so diverse is the custom that I have now been called 
upon to celebrate at every side of the holy table, save the South. My 
perplexity arose from a different cause in the quaint little church of 
Ston-Easton, where nothing had been altered since the days of good 
Queen Anne. In the square seats, the different grades of society 
were indicated by wooden steps and red curtains, and the people 
faced all ways. ‘The morning service over, I could not see whether 
any remained in the huge wooden boxes for the celebration, and I 
was just leaving the chancel when the prolonged silence brought 
several bonnets to the surface and relieved my perplexity. 

“Sur,” said the clerk in the evening, when I was squeezed in the 
coal-hole that served for a vestry, ‘‘ you’ll foind a candle wrapt up in 
pairpur under the Bible if you wants more loight.” 

I did want more light, but the idea of stopping during service to 
light a proverbially damp wick, and then to hold the naked candle— 
for there was no second candlestick—was too absurd. ‘The service 
over, I was interested in watching from the pulpit the devotional 
attitude of the solitary occupant of the Squire’s pew, who knelt on 
the seat, and buried his head in his hat, quite oblivious of the depart- 
ing congregation. When I was thinking what had so deeply moved 
him, all serious sentiment was dispelled by the discovery that he was 
merely trying with refractory matches to light his lantern in that 
draughty corner. 

Speaking of lights reminds me how often in rural districts, at the 
evening service, the pulpit is lighted by a solitary paraffin lamp, kept 
down to a twinkle, perhaps for economy, during the prayers. A 
friend of mine, nervous and short-sighted, turned with trembling hand 
the glimmering wick, and turned it out. He felt like Thackeray, be- 
fore delivering the first of his lectures on the Georges. Loosed from 
the moorings of his manuscript, he wandered over a troubled sea of 
texts and fine old crusted platitudes, thinking every moment that the 
clerk would come to the rescue. But, said that rustic afterwards :— 
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“IT thout as how he doused the glim a purpus, as a wanted to 
preach extrumpery loike.” 

What gave piquancy to the anecdote was that the concluding hymn 
commenced, ‘‘ Lead kindly light amid the encircling gloom.” 

On the other hand, at Claverton, near Bath, a parish once lifted 
from obscurity by the rectorship of the poet Graves, and containing 
the tomb of Ralph Allen, the “ Squire Allworthy ” of “ ‘Tom Jones,” I 
was disturbed by the crackle and splutter of a lamp, expiring from 
want of oil, and the effluvium was positively poisonous. There’s 
nothing like the old-fashioned candles after all; at least, so I thought 
at East Quantoxhead, late in September, when, having received no 
directions from the absent Rector to alter the hour, service began at 
half past six without any provision for lighting ; and I scarcely sup- 
pose that a light had been seen in the building during the seventy- 
one years’ reign of the previous Rector—the locally well-known A. F. 
Luttrell. I carried a small lamp up to the church, and it was fixed, 
with economic propriety, over the reading desk, below the cornice of 
a remarkably fine fifteenth century pulpit, whose monkish images 
stared aghast at such fiery intrusion. The other little lamp looked 
like a glow-worm onthe harmonium. Before the prayers ended mine 
was the only face visible: all others had passed into deep shadow, 
indistinct as the phantoms they will shortly become. Happening to 
place my hand on the pulpit ledge at the close of the sermon, I found 
the woodwork burning hot, being just over the lamp chimney. 
Another five minutes and the monkish images would be in purgatory. 
Happily, darkness prevented the last hymn, and the venerable pulpit 
was saved. _ 

Iam not, unfortunately, musical, and often have reason to exclaim 
with Swift :— 

Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ! 


Not quite so dense as a former parishioner, a retired contractor 
living at Matlock, when first he entertained the excellent local band, 
which concluded with the National Anthem. 

“ That’s a pretty thing,” said he. ‘What is it? Play it o’er 
again.” 

In the primitive time of my ordination, to read the service in an 
audible voice, “ understanded of the people,” seemed all that was re- 
quired ; and without following the instructions of Garrick to a young 
curate, that, during the Litany, he should look up beseechingly, roll his 
eyes, and occasionally lower his voice to a tearful whisper, I venture 
to think that a little attention to the modulation and inflection of 
the voice would not be out of place. But I forget: we do not read 
now: we are requested to “say” the service. The term “ reading 
desk” is obsolete: it is “‘ the prayer desk”: and we must render the 
Litany from a faldstool, facing due East. I remember my anxiety 
at dear old Chewton Mendip, when, upon moving to this stool of 
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repentance, I found the Litany had been duly set to music; and I 
had to trace the words amid a maze of semi-quavers, being relieved, 
when turning over each leaf, if I reached the opening line without a 
pause. In fact, a highly ornate musical service may have charms to 
soothe the savage breast, but to the non-musical minister it is beset 
with pitfalls. How often do I begin the service, not knowing what 
portions will be said or sung in these changeful times. In my sim- 
plicity I repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and the choir drowns my voice. 
I commence the Creed, and I am shouted down. I respond in the 
Versicles ; and, oh! 


** What a gush of euphony voluminously wells !” 


At one place I am requested to conduct the service in G. Who or 
what is G? ‘Treble X would be more intelligible. Surely, I thought, 
it will be a case of Gee-woe! Quoth the organist, as an encourage- 
ment, “ It will be all right. I will give the note.” My response was 
evidently not a note of admiration ; for I found it somewhat difficult to 
prevent the voice running along the gamut of my vocal organism. ‘At 
any rate,” said another incumbent, “ you can monotone.” I felt like 
Artemus Ward when asked to sing :—“Oh! of course; but I never 
tried.” To keep the voice attuned to one key for an hour is a trying 
experiment ; and, doubtless, I strayed into de profundis when I 
ought to have been 7” excelsis. However, a musical ear is not 
always an advantage, or my friend, the Vicar of P——, would not 
have forgotten a customary observance. 

‘* My dear,” exclaimed his wife after service, “why on earth did 
you not give out the notices? NowlI shall have the club people 
coming the day I must be away.” 

“* Notices—what notices? Oh! I see. How could I possibly 
remember anything when that fellow James was actually singing a 
note below the others the whole time?” 


** Screeched all the trebles here, 
Boggled the tenors there, 
Raising the parson’s hair, 

While his mind wandered : 
Theirs not to reason why 
This psalm was pitched too high ; 
Theirs but to gasp and cry 

Out the Old Hundred.” 


An instance of super-sensitiveness in another direction occurred to 
me last year when taking duty for an invalid curate, 


“Gifted with the miraculous powers 
Of getting up all sorts of hours ;” 


partly turning night into day, and rendering conventional domesticity 
perplexing. 
The tiny parish, where one might touch from the rectory all the 
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people with a toasting-fork, was three miles distant; and my genial 
host gave me this parting injunction: ‘The rector, who never takes 
any part in the service, is kindness itself, but so peculiarly sensitive 
that your sermon must not admit of any application, or he will think 
it is meant for him, and grieve in secret ; and be sure don’t sneeze, 
or he will declare that he has given you cold.” This was charming, 
as I had begun to sneeze before breakfast. 

I found Mr.and Mrs.— all kindness and hospitality ; and the rectory 
so close to the little church that I robed in the study ; and the usual 
procession on this, the first Sunday in the month, started thus :— 
The officiating minister, in canonicals (generally blown over his head 
by a stiff breeze), carrying a decanter of port wine—the clerk being 
too bibulous to be trusted. Next came the worthy Rector, bearing 
a huge air-cushion for his rheumatic wife, who was blown along by 
slow and easy stages, and brought up the rear. The venerable clerk, 
tugging at the bell-rope, with one eye fixed in a chink of the belfry 
door, which he jerked open as the sedate trio approached ; and, 
when the decanter was being borne up the aisle, the harmonium 
sounded, and the service began. It was a quaint church, with 
memorials to forgotten families, and traces of former importance. 
The congregation numbered nine; and the idea of a formal sermon 
which fad an application, was out of the question. During the 
singing of the second hymn I decided to preach extempore; but I 
must be brief ; and yet, when I placed my watch on the edge of the 
pulpit, it kept sliding down towards the floor. Ah, the use of little 
things! That solitary pin stuck in the waistcoat relieved my 
anxiety. Ere the hymn concluded I had driven this pin firmly into 
the ledge with a key, and slipt the ring of my watch over it, and 
managed for fifteen minutes to interest the Nine Muses without, I 
trust, any discordant note or uneasy reflection. 

Several times during dinner I felt a tingling sensation at the nose, 
and thought, Now I am in for it—sneeze I must; but it passed off, 
and it was only on the last occasion that a crumb went the wrong 
way, and caused me to cough violently. 

“Ah!” said my kindly host, “I knew that I should give you a 
cold.” 

Speaking of colds, can I ever forget the bitter Saturday night of 
January 28th, 1888, when, leaving my own snug fireside, I was 
jerked by a market train to the village of D , some twelve miles 
up the line. The reference of Shenstone to ‘“ one’s warmest welcome 
at an inn ” could scarcely apply to the “‘ Arms ” of a defunct grandee, 
whose embrace was anything but invigorating. A low, marshy piece 
of land, with frozen pools adjoining a sluggish canal, and deserted 
brick kilns ; here and there a row of hovels, mean and squalid, lean- 
ing all ways, as if the half-burnt clay were eager to return to its 
mother earth; and in the midst, as a whitened sepulchre, seamed 
with damp, stood “ The Arms,” where I was to spend the night. 
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Suffering from a severe cold, I had written for a fire in my bed- 
room ; but, alas! there was no such thing as a fireplace upstairs ; 
and when I left the little bar parlour, simmering from unusual heat, 
I passed into an Arctic region, where the frost on the window pane 
never melted with the noon-day sun, and the counterpane was 
clammy with perpetual chilliness, and the wall-paper curled over in 
rolls, revealing a surface of broken plaster, swollen with green veins 
of damp. Oh, for the comforts of home! With a praiseworthy 
intention of thawing the air, a large paraffin lamp had been lighted 
on the dressing-table, the fumes of which were so sickening that, like 
the late Lord Derby, I preferred the complaint to the remedy, and 
at once extinguished it. Wrapping myself in the blankets, I passed 
the dark hours in coughing and turning over, until 


‘* The casement slowly grows a glimmering square,” 


when I was relieved to be “called to the bar,” and to feel my nose 
and fingers by a roaring fire. A walk of two miles brought me to 
the stately church of L , where the choir having outgrown the 
vestry, I felt like a sandwich man between burly choristers, and could 
only avoid the thrust of sinewy arms when the head was buried in a 
surplice, by flattening myself against the wall. 

Following the procession, I entered the reading-desk, and, when 
about to commence the service, found only an old Bible turned 
upside down. Meanwhile, I could see choristers nudging each other, 
and hear : 

“Go and tell him, Bill! ” 

“No you goo.” 

And there came a too audible whisper: ‘He don’t use the desk 
now, but sits up in the chancel.” 

I also took the wrong place on the following Easter day at Mine- 
head. Having assisted at an early celebration in the well-filled 
district church, the worthy curate read the prayers at the eleven 
o’clock service at the parish church ; and when leaving the vestry I 
asked, ‘‘ Where shall I sit ?” 

‘In the same position you did before breakfast.” 

Therefore, I took possession of a state chair within the chancel 
rails, but could see no provision for kneeling and no prayer book. 
The old clerk, noticing my dilemma, seized, with benevolent eagerness, 
the book nearest at hand, which he presented. Alas! it was a pon- 
derous service-book, weighing nine pounds at least ; and I was sorely 
punished by having to hold this huge tome with both hands for nearly 
an hour, and kneel on glazed tiles until I seemed on the rack. 

“JT meant,” apologised my clerical colleague afterwards, “you to 
sit in the stall opposite to me.” 

I have heard amusing parentheses in the old times at Wixford 
Church, when the venerable Rector, Hugh Carleton, most courteous 
of men, during the sermon would exclaim without pause :— 
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“My dear brethren, if you continue in that course there will be 
peace, and ” (leaning over to his footman) ‘‘ Thomas, please to 
shut the chancel window.” Later on: ‘“ Let me entreat you to 
remember this important truth——” (shaking his head at the young 
delinquent) “ Joseph Bayzand, can’t you sit still ?” 

This can be matched by the remembrance of my schoolfellow, 
Lythal, whose square family pew adjoined the reading desk at R——. 
During the reading of the Psalms young Lythal, lounging just below, 
would receive an admonitory thump from his pastor, with the hoarse 
whisper : “Sit up ; you stoop as bad as your grandpa.” 

More amusing is the account of a recent Harvest Thanksgiving at 
an obscure parish, related to me by the special preacher on that occa- 
sion. The Vicar, an eccentric old gentleman, had married the rustic 
schoolmistress, partly, as he said, to be sure of someone to preside at 
the harmonium: but I fear this was the only harmony between May 
and December. ‘There was a primitive simplicity about the decora- 
tions truly charming. The pulpit was festooned with bunches of 
turnips and carrots, and branches of sloe to imitate hot house grapes. 
Small clusters of apples, so suggestive of three-a-penny, dangled in. 
front of traceried windows, on the sills of which stood flower-pots, 
each containing a group of dahlias, fuchsias and marigolds, crowned 
by bulrushes, wonderful to behold. A pyramidical erection, the 
Vicar’s own handiwork, graced the communion table, consisting of a 
layer of huge pumpkins, overlaid by vegetable marrows ; then came 
strata of kidney potatoes, French beans and beetroot, the whole 
crowned by a large loaf. At each corner stood willow-pattern plates, 
containing a choice assortment of plums, peaches, English figs and 
quinces ; whilst a row of what are called ‘cow cabbages” orna- 
mented the chancel steps. 

Service was at 7.30 to oblige the labourers, and the small congre- 
gation was supplemented by a few strangers. An anthem had been 
proposed ; but, as the three young men-minstrels had struck because 
the solo had been offered to the only female of the party, that had to 
be given up, and the hymns were sung by the school-children. 

“Then,” said my friend, “I could hardly preserve my ‘gravity. 
The harmonium being placed close to where I was sitting, the old 
Vicar would glide to the presiding genius, and, ducking his head 
behind the red curtain, would say in undertone: 

“ A little faster, my dear Peggy.” 

The red curtain was violently agitated, then a muttered protest 
and a quick return to the reading desk. 

Presently the dulcet melody charmed him back. “I say, my 
dear, my love, Mrs. Major C. is here ; now do try your best.” 

Slowly and distinctly came the response. “ Mister R., do your 
dooty and leave me to mine, I beg.” 

There were no happy returns after that. 
Owing to an accident some years ago, I am very nervous when 
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driven, and in accepting duty I always add, “ Kindly send a four- 
wheel and a very quiet horse.” This proviso brought me a little quiet 
chaffing from a specimen of that nearly extinct species—a sporting 
parson; and as the kindly gentleman has since retired to more 
congenial pastures, I believe he will only laugh with me at these 
particulars. Arriving at the chief station in Cirencester on the bleak 
Christmas Eve of 1887, there was no one to meet me, and after 
waiting and walking about the ancient town for two hours, my anxiety 
was relieved by the answer to my enquiry at the principal hotel : 

“Mr. G., sir ; oh, yessir: been here all the afternoon.” 

I entered the coffee-room, greeting the only occupant, a lady. 

“ Not Mrs. G., but Mrs. G.’s sister ; he will be here directly.” 

Enter a stout gentleman, in a short cut-away coat, brown plaid 
trousers and a red tie. He beamed with good nature. I knew that 

J should like him. 

“ The Rector of O——?” 

“Ah, yes; have a glass of sherry. I was amused at your post 
script.” 

“ Well; have you a quiet horse ?” 

“Ha, hum!” stroking his chin ; “ the horses are outside.” 

The lady and I followed the Rector, and I saw a pair of thorough- 
bred horses attached to a high park phaeton. Although urged to 
get up in front, I preferred riding with the coachman behind, and by 
resting one foot on the wheel and the other on a narrow step level 
with the seat, I climbed into the kind of box described by Dickens, 
and the horses started. They needed no whip and were thoroughly 
under control ; but my host, playing upon my fears and inspirited 
possibly by that last glass of sherry, never ceased lashing and urging 
the animals. The moon was at the full, and we were whirled along 
so rapidly that I never saw the spokes of the wheels until we finished 
the seven miles’ journey in half-an-hour, when I felt intensely relieved 
to let myself down with my hands from that unapproachable seat in 
the wooden box, and was shortly met on the staircase by G., holding 
a. decanter and a glass. 

“Have a glass of sherry ; I always do after a drive.” 

He then confided to me that there had been a slight difference of 
opinion between him and his bishop respecting the propriety of 
knocking a fellow down, and that he was off to spend Christmas in 
the Principality. When I heard the retreating wheels at midnight, I 
felt thankful to be safe up two pairs of stairs. 

‘Have no fear about going back to the station,” said ever kindly 
Mrs. G.; “the man shall take you in the low village cart, with the 
quiet old pony, which even the children drive.” 

Therefore my visit was not allayed by any misgiving, and I had a 
thoroughly pleasant Christmas Day, although nearly reduced to 
Swift’s greeting of “dearly beloved Roger” in the quaint little 
church. Just as at Beaworthy Church last October, the morning 
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service was attended by three persons: the Rector, the Rector’s 
servant and the assistant overseer. 

Perhaps the bells reminded me of “old familiar faces” long: 
blotted out from the canvas, and cheerful greetings on the great 
Birthday, and now—eating the bread of strangers. Ah! it is all in 
the volume of life ; and I am sure that little family party at O 
Rectory, with those loving children on my knees, too, drove away sad 
thoughts. 

Next morning, waving my adieux to the little ones at the halb 
door, I took my seat in the village cart, when, lo! I found myself al} 
on the slant, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed, looking round and seeing an immense 
horse ; “surely this is not the old pony.” 

‘Well, no, sir,” said the coachman, touching his hat. “I didn’t 
like to tell missis, the pony’s lame ; and as Tippo hadn’t bin out for 
three weeks and wanted exercise, I thought we’d put him in the cart.” 

Good gracious! how my heart throbbed as the stable boy let go. 
the horse’s head and we rushed down narrow lanes at a pace 
positively sickening ; Tippo, in fact, had bolted, and the driver could © 
only steer clear of roadmen’s barrows and deftly turn corners ; whilst 
it took all my time to retain my sloping seat and receding bag. 
Fortunately we met nothing, and a hill near Kemble station brought 
Tippo into subjection. ‘ ‘Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee!” such 
was my feeling upon alighting, as I gratified Jehu and saved my neck, 
but I gave him a word of warning, and then, Oh the luxury of the 
train. 

One month later came another summons to O—-—. Remembering 
recent experience, I wrote “ Do not send anything to meet me, for I 
am determined to walk from Kemble Station.” 

In my terror, I had taken no notice of the road; therefore, upon 
leaving the train I asked Master Velveteen, who replied “Take the 
first turn to the right, and it’s three mile and easy enough to find.” 

But the lad omitted to mention that I must first cross the line. 
Consequently, when leaving the station yard, I turned into a wide 
road bordered by trees, but uncommonly lonely. The frost had just 
broken, and the moon being obscured by clouds, I could not see the 
puddles and mire and got splashed from head to foot. ‘Those who 
know the peculiar adhesiveness of the white mud of the district can 
imagine my pickle. Again I enquired whether this was right for 
O——, but the wayfarer answered almost in the words of Northum- 
berland, in “ Richard II. ” :— 


** Believe me, noble lord, I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire.” 





The road became more lonely, not even a house for two miles, till 
beneath an unfinished railway arch, I saw a momentary glimmer. 
Alas! it was only a “sturdy vagrant” lighting his pipe; and I 
thought as I hurried on, what an easy prey I might be. At length, 
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in the distance appeared the lights of Cirencester, and at the junction 
of three roads, a rambling tenement, once an inn, lay in the shadow 
of gloomy pines ; and here I learnt that I must retrace my steps 
three miles, to Kemble station, and another three would bring me to 
O——. Fortunately I was then strong, yet I could further exclaim 
with the Duke :— 
“* These high, wild hills and rough, uneven ways 
Draw out our miles and make them wearisome.” 

Instead of dinner at the Rectory at six o’clock, I arrived at eight, 
bespattered, heated and exhausted ; being met at the entrance by my 
hospitable friends who declared that they would never again let me 
walk from the station. 

I recounted the misadventure in my host’s study, where, instead of 
the usual decorous display of Churchman’s Almanacks, Oxford frames 
and illuminated texts, the walls were adorned with the trophies of the 
chase and a graphic representation of the latest prize-fight. 

Said the Rector on the morrow: “I will read prayers for you 
to-night.” 

The resonance of his powerful voice in the small church precluded 
distinct hearing, and he rushed through the prayers at a pace that 
no one could overtake. 

After service I said, “ You ought to be handicapped.” 

‘Well, I believe I am a bit fast for the old women.” 

“Your voice would fill a cathedral.” 

**So my Vicar thought in my last Curacy. When I was marrying 
a couple of friends in my usual style, he had been asked to assist, 
and whispered over my shoulder, ‘Good gracious, G., don’t blow 
their heads off.’ ” 

A word in conclusion respecting Parish Clerks. 

However much disposed to revere the adage “ Let ancient customs 
prevail,” my experience of this nearly obsolete official often suggests 
the thought that he has been selected either for what Goethe de- 
scribes as the “‘ energy of ignorance,” or for some superior solidity of 
skull. When repeatedly taking duty in the grand old church of 
W——, in Kent, years ago, the venerable clerk, deaf, stolid, taciturn, 
invariably planted himself as far from me as he could in the spacious 
vestry. If I approached, he retired ; if I asked a question about the 
service, he remained immovable, or started with an emphatic ex- 
clamation of surprise—“ Surr ! ”—as if I had offered personal indig- 
nity. Like the famous nobleman, he shook his head, and that passed 
for wisdom. ‘To make him hear would be to enlighten half the 
expectant congregation. He sat below me in the three decker, and 
my anxiety was to keep in front in the creeds and responses. In 
vain I ask: Does the Vicar use a collect before the sermon? Does 
he give the blessing from the pulpit? Does the collection include 
all the congregation, or communicants only? The old answer comes 
—‘ TI can’t remember! ” 
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The other morning, at B , I was mortified by utter neglect. 
There was to be a baptism immediately after the shortened service 
commemorative of St. Peter, therefore one would naturally rely upon 
all things being in readiness. A lady sponsor told me before I left 
the vestry that the party might be expected immediately ; and in 
accordance with ecclesiastical propriety it was decided that the rite 
be administered after the lesson. But how could I be sure that the 
party had arrived? Where was the clerk who had promised to be in 
attendance ?—right away up in the tower ringing the bell. When 
it stops he will surely come. Oh no, he did not mean to stop till I 
was in the reading desk. The Baptistry was at the extreme end of 
the long church. I could not well inspect the font before service, so 
I commenced the prayers, trusting that all would be well. My last 
hope that the baby would not arrive till after the ordinary service was 
dispelled by the loudest of infantine ejaculations—short, sharp, 
terrific. Leaving the lectern, I walked demurely to the font, 
followed by the christening party, and the congregation faced right 
about. Timidly I peeped over the rim. Alas! the bottom was dry. . 
‘“‘ Try there,” whispered lady-sponsor number two, pointing to a green 
bucket close by. Again, never a drop: even the bottle in the vestry 
had been removed. A gentleman went outside in quest of the clerk. 
For fully five minutes there was an awful pause: then he returned 
with “He is coming,” and the baptism began amid spasmodic 
squalls. I was relieved when the ceremony was over. 

Parish clerks are becoming scarce: I am inclined to think their 
office ‘more honoured in the breach than the observance,” and I 
conclude with a remarkable epitaph to one of them, Peter Izod, at 
Crayford, in Kent :— 





‘* The life of this clerk was just three score and ten, 
During half of which time he had sung out amen. 
Ife married when young like other young men ; 
His wife died one day, so he chaunted amen. 
A second he took ; she departed—what then ? 
He married and buried a third with amen. 
Thus his joys and his sorrows were trebled ; but then 
His voice was deep bass as he chaunted amen. 
On the horn he could blow as well as most men ; 
But his horn was exalted in blowing amen. 
He lost all his wind after three score and ten ; 
And here with three wives he waits till again 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out amen.” 




















































TWO PHASES IN THE LIFE OF AN ONLY CHILD. 


BY MRS, HENRY WOOD, AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
Z 


O* the outskirts of a handsome village situated many miles’ distance 

from the Metropolis, stands a somewhat small but charming 
villa. Nothing about it, inside or out, would seem to be wanting that 
could contribute to the comfort of its inmates; for if the pleasure- 
grounds were limited, they were luxuriant ; if the conservatories were 
small, all that was choice and lovely in the florist’s calendar had a 
place there; and if the villa’s apartments were neither stately nor 
numerous, there was at least sufficient space, and also elegance 
about them, to satisfy all reasonable desires. 

The bleak winter had passed ; the early spring had come and gone ; 
and now that Maywas entering, the lately bare trees were budding forth 
into beauty, the garden flowers upraised their lovely heads, the lawn 
was clothed in its brightest and freshest tint of green; and on that 
glowing spring morning there came dancing on to the lawn, from one 
of the low French windows of the breakfast-room, an exquisite child 
of seven years old, bright and radiant as that sunny day. 

Few could look for the first time at that young face without being 
riveted with its singular beauty. Yet it was not so much in the fea- 
tures, faultless as they were, that the attraction lay ; or in the com- 
plexion, though it rivalled the loveliest rose ; or in the sunny ringlets 
sporting on the neck, as in the deep, earnest, sfzvztue/ expression of the 
face. A singular face indeed; singular in its depth of pathos and 
beauty ; and rarely have the gifts of nature, both in mind and person, 
been lavished upon a child of earth as they were lavished upon 
Georgina Vereker. 

She was gaily dressed in white, with a blue sash tied round her waist, 
its long ends fluttering with her restless movements ; and her straw hat 
hung dangling from her arm by its blue ribbons, for she had raced out 
of doors in joyous impatience, too eager to wait for its being put on. 
Flying hither and thither; now stopping to listen to the birds as they 
carolled in the trees, now stooping to pluck a rare flower, or inhale the 
perfume from a newly-blown rose, now practising some dancing-step, 
and now glancing down at the dew gathered on her sandaled shoes. 

“My dear,” cried a staid, but young and pleasing-looking lady, who 
had followed her out, “the grass is not yet dry. You must come 
upon the gravel.” 

“The grass will not hurt me,” returned the child, skipping about it 
more than ever. ‘And I can’t see mamma’s windows from the gravel. 
I want to have the first look at her when she comes to open them.” 
One of the windows the child was looking up to cid open as she 
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spoke, for a lady, attracted probably by the voices, drew aside the cur- 
tains and threw up the sash. 

“My May-bird! my May-bird!” she exclaimed, fondly looking 
down at the little girl. 

“Dear mamma! dear mamma! see what a lovely day it is. And 
I have a white frock on—you said I might put one on for the first 
time, if it were warm and sunny. Shall I come to you now, that 
you may wish me many happy returns of my birthday ?” 

“Yes, yes, my darling. Come.” 

Away flew the child, brushing past her governess, on her way to her 
mother’s bedroom. ‘The lady had not begun to dress ; she was merely 
in her dressing-gown and slippers. She extended her arms as the 
child entered, clasping her fondly in them: she passionately kissed 
her smooth, glowing cheeks; her open brow ; her rosy lips; and as 
she laid her hand upon the little head, and looked up to heaven, the 
tears gathered in her eyes with the earnestness of her aspiration : 

“ Almighty Father ! bless, oh bless my child! Protect and bless 
her through this approaching year that she is entering upon, even as 
Thou hast blessed and protected her through the last !” 

Is it well to be an only child ?—the only child of doting parents ? 
I scarcely think so. Mr. and Mrs. Vereker had married late in life : 
he was turned fifty, and she fast approaching it. It may be, they had 
not expected children ; that they thought the time was gone by for 
the blessing to be accorded them; and when a child was indeed 
born, they looked upon it as the most precious of all precious gifts ; 
had it been a very angel from heaven, its little presence could not 
have diffused more joy and gladness, or have given rise to greater 
thanksgiving. It grew and thrived—in spite of the overwhelming 
care that was bestowed upon it. Every breath was watched—every 
sigh was listened to with nervous anxiety ; and when it screamed, for 
the very best of babies will scream, the whole house rose in commo- 
tion, and the nearest medical man was sent for. How Mrs. Vereker 
survived the “painful period of dentition,” as the soothing syrup 
advertisements express it, was a mystery. Mr. Vereker was in a state 
of nervousness from its commencement to its close; his wife never 
quitted the nursery or the infant for weeks and months, and all the 
rules and daily ordinary regulations of the household were thrown 
aside. Mrs. Vereker took her breakfast standing, tea-cup in hand, 
and looking at the baby; Mr. Vereker how and where he could get 
it: dinner was forgotten to be ordered ; and bed-time only remem- 
bered by the child’s sinking into a quiet slumber. Still the child grew 
and prospered ; and by the time she was two years old, her will was 
law in the house. No child was ever so indulged and cared for ; 
and perhaps for those doting parents there was some excuse, for she 
was a very angel in beauty and temper. A looker-on could not but 
recall some of the lines in Parnell’s “ Hermit.” I have not the poem 
to refer to, and have never seen it since I was a child, but the reader 
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will recollect what I mean. Where a child is born to the good, reli- 
gious man, who had been walking straight for heaven before, but now 
the child half-weaned his heart from God. 
Child of his age ! for him he lived in pain, 
And measured back his steps to earth again. 
Was Mr. Vereker acquainted with that poem? And did a follow- 
ing line ever recur to him? 





And God, to saye the father, took the son. 


Did he fear the same All-seeing Wisdom, the same termination, 
‘might rule over this earthly and inordinate love of his ? 

But no. Mr. Vereker was not, himself, spared long, either to love 
or to mourn his child. Ere she was three years old, he died; and 
his last prayers on earth were for her happiness, his last thoughts for 
her welfare. ‘The whole of his fortune—and it was considerable— 
was left to Georgina. Half of it to be paid over to her, umcondition- 
ally, on her wedding-day, or when she should be twenty-one ; the 
other half on the death of his wife: but during the child’s infancy 
-and youth, Mrs. Vereker was to enjoy the interest of the whole. Was 
there wisdom in this will—as regarded the child’s temporal happiness ? 
Mr. Vereker no doubt thought so. 

An only child of a widowed mother! and she long past her meri- 
dian of life! never hoping for another—knowing that another could 
mever be born to her. The reader may have witnessed a parallel 
case in some of the daily scenes around him ; but I question if he 
-ever saw or heard of a passion so idolatrous in one human being for 
another as Mrs. Vereker felt and encouraged for her little daughter. 
Every indulgence, every expense, every care was lavished upon her. 
She had never heard the voice of contradiction. Almost any other, 
‘in her place, would have become a household tyrant, unbearable to 
the servants, and a source of perpetual torment to herself and her 
mother ; but, happily for them both, the child was gifted with the 
sweetest temper, with expansive intellect, and with the most sensitive 
imagination, far, far beyond her years. 

‘“* Those children never live,” cried an incautious, gossiping friend 
one day, looking at Georgina as she knelt, weaving daisies on the 
lawn. “They are too good and too beautiful for earth, and God 
‘takes them to their fitting home.” 

The visitor thought she spoke to the governess alone, but Mrs. 
Vereker had joined them unperceived. The life-blood left her heart 
as she listened to the words, rushing back to it with tumultuous 
agony; a cold, shivering moisture attacked her, and her sight 
momentarily left her. Perhaps the thought had never before fully oc- 
-curred to her that her child might be taken from her : that it was really 
‘subject to the common doom of its fellow-mortals—death. But she 
looked at the lovely picture kneeling on the grass, on her glowing 
colour, and round, healthy form. 
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“ Death is not likely to come to her before its time,” she mentally 
exclaimed, drawing a relieved sigh. ‘‘ Mrs. Grame is always revelling 
in old wives’ tales.” 

And so the child, worshipped by her mother, loved by her gover- 
ness, doted on by the servants, reached her seventh birthday, the rst 
of May, and was now in her mother’s room, listening to the fervent 
prayer for blessings to descend upon her head. Her birthdays were 
always kept, and with much splendour. To-day, a large party, chiefly 
children like herself, were to assemble to a mid-day dinner, and all 
sorts of merry games were to take place on the lawn afterwards, with 
dancing indoors in the evening. 

“But what shall I do till then?” asked Georgina, when breakfast 
was over and she had fully examined all her birthday presents. Of 
course she learnt no lessons that day. 

“What would you like to do, dearest?” questioned her mothez. 
“ Shall I order the carriage and take you out?” 

“ The carriage,” hesitated the child, apparently deliberating within 
herself the Zros and cons of the proposition. ‘‘ No, mamma,” she said, - 
at length, ‘I don’t think we will have the carriage to-day. Iam so 
delighted with everything! with my birthday, and my presents, and 
all my visitors coming, that I should not like to sit still in the car- 
riage. I must dance about for joy. What are you going to do, Miss 
Harding ?” 

“‘T have one or two commissions to execute in the village,” replied 
the governess. 

“ Then I will go with you,” added the child. ‘“ Mamma, I shail 
put on my new birthday bonnet.” : 

No objection was made. When was an objection ever made to the 
will of Georgina? So the birthday bonnet—it was all white satin and 
feathers—was put on, and Miss Vereker started on her walk with her 
governess. 

She was really like a bird, happy and light and joyous as one. 
Now singing a scrap of a song ; now flying after a butterfly—one of 
the first of the year ; now plucking a hedge flower ; now skipping over 
the pasture grass; and now talking, strange, deep thoughts, as she 
always did, to Miss Harding. Never was there so sweet and sunny a 
child—never one so imaginative. 

As they neared the lodge at the gates, where dwelt the gardener 
and his wife, she sprang, as usual, up to the door, in quest of her old 
friend. Willy, a pretty boy about her own age. 

““Where’s Willy?” she asked of the wife, who was busy in the rooin 
over her domestic duties. 

“Ah, my dear young lady, is it you? Many happy returns of the 
day, my sweetest. And oh, what a love of a bonnet!” 

“Yes, Iknow. Thank you; everybody has been wishing it to me. 
But where’s Willy ? ” 

“ Willy’s in bed,” cried the woman, coming forward, and speaking 
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in a whisper. ‘I don’t know what’s the matter with him, whether 
it is a bad cold, or his tooth, or what; but he is in bed, and 
very ill.” 

Quick as thought Miss Vereker had stepped over the upright board 
at the door, placed there to stop the exit, at will, of a younger child 
than Willy, and had flown into the back room. On one of the beds 
there—for it contained two—lay the boy, his face almost the colour 
of scarlet, and his eyes and lips looking hot, swollen and inflamed. 

“ Dearest little Willy !” she exclaimed, the tears rising to her own 
eyes, “what is it has made you ill? You will not be able to come 
up at dusk and see the fireworks.” 

Dearest /itt/e Willy! It was her frequent salutation to him, though 
the boy was nearly as old as she in years ; but in deep thought and 
intellect she was as one twice his age. 

Willy did not speak, did not even put out his hand, but lay there 
looking as ill and feverish as he could well look. And when Miss 
Harding and the mother entered the room, whither they had followed 
somewhat slowly, they found Georgina, her white birthday bonnet 
thrown to the back of her head, and her face close to Willy's, kissing 
his hot lips, and of course inhaling his breath. 

The governess clasped the little girl’s waist, and removed her from 
the bed. ‘ Do you know that you should never go so close to one 
who is ill, until you know what their disorder may be,” she said. 
“And were it not that you have had measles, you had probably 
done a dangerous thing now; for I do think the child has 
them.” 

‘Oh, no, ma’am,” interrupted the mother, “Willy has had the 
measles once. He has been crying all night with the toothache, and 
I think his face looks inflamed from that. Those decayed back 
teeth, even in children, often make the face hot and swollen. I don’t 
think it is anything else, though he seems to have got a bad cold with 
it. He will be better to-morrow, I dare say.” 

Miss Harding thought the woman was most likely right. She had 
had little or no experience in the maladies of children. “I would 
keep him in bed all day,” she observed; “he looks extremely 
feverish.” 

“ And he is very thirsty,” returned the mother. “I was making 
him some toast-and-water when little miss came in. Should he 
seem no better to-night, I shall ask Mr. Rice to step up and see 
him.” 

“T’ll bring you a great piece of birthday cake to-morrow,” whispered 
Georgina, leaning on the bed, her face close to the boy’s. “And } 
will tell them to send down some lemons when I go home now ; for 
lemonade is much nicer to drink than toast-and-water. Shall I 
Willy?” 

He panted out a feeble “ Yes,” and once more kissing his feverish 
lips, little Miss Vereker followed her governess from the room. 
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II. 


Ir was a brilliant affair, that birthday night. Old and young were 
mixed together, for the parents of many a child had come, and were 
now looking on with eager delight. It may be that each mother 
thought her own offspring the loveliest and brightest—we all re- 
' member the old saying about the crow. But had an unprejudiced 
observer been present, he would unhesitatingly have pointed out 
Georgina Vereker as the scene’s chief ornament ; the one rose amidst 
a heap of dandelions. Her fairy figure was floating everywhere ; her 
shining curls might be caught a glimpse of, it seemed, in twenty places 
at once ; her elegant gossamer robes were brushing past everyone. 
Some of the mothers talked askance about vanity and extravagance, 
and said she was over dressed. Perhaps she was; for the sleeves 
of her white lace robe were looped up with pearls, a valuable 
pearl necklace was round her neck, and its bracelets were on her 
arms. Oh, she was a lovely child! with her exquisite features, their 
strangely deep expression, and, this night, her brilliant colour. And 
many of the lads present seemed to know it; for boys, and girls too, 
have a notion of flirtation at a wonderfully early age. 

‘“* What is the matter, my boy ?” cried Mrs. Chenevix, to her son, 
a heavy young gentleman of some ten or eleven years ; ‘‘ why do you 
look so out of humour ?” 

**Georgina’s gone and danced with Charley Wilde,” pouted the 
boy ; “‘and she knows I wanted her.” 

“ Twas going to ask Miss Vereker,” grumbled another juvenile, 
** only Charley ran up while I was thinking what to say.” 

*‘ And that great big Lady Lorton’s boy has told her he shall have 
her next,” retorted Master Chenevix ; “4e always has his own way, 
wherever he goes. It’s too bad of Georgina.” 

Poor Lady Lorton sat close by; a little mite of a shrivelled-up 
woman ; and Master Chenevix had put the “great big” in the wrong 
place, for he had meant to apply it to her son and heir. 

** Georgina,” said Mrs. Chenevix, as the child came near her in 
the dance, “‘here’s Arthur so anxious to be your partner: will you 
not dance with him?” 

*‘T will dance with him directly that they will let me,” returned 
the fairy ; “‘but they keep asking me so, I have no time. Indeed 
I will, Arthur,” she said earnestly, placing her little hand in his— 
‘IT want to dance with you: I hope I shall have time to dance with 
everybody.” 

“ But you have danced with that big Lorton once, and you are 
going to dance with him again,” retorted Master Chenevix, be- 
coming green with jealousy—“ and only look how his hair’s curled!” 

“Why won’t yours curl?” exclaimed Georgina. 

““T should like to see them putting mine to curl,” returned the 
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young gentleman, with as much contempt as he could throw into 
his tone. “They had better try it!” 

Had Georgina been a little older, she might have thought of the 
fox and the grapes ; but she only spoke, brimful of sympathy. 

“T don’t think it would curl,” she said innocently, looking at the 
straight black tails that were brushed so smooth and sleek upon his 
nead,. 

“But if his hair does curl,” answered the desperate boy, whose 
exasperation had been sevenfold augmented by Georgina’s last 
speech, ‘that’s no reason why you should go and dance with him 
twice.” 

“* How can I help it if he asks me,” replied the little girl. “I 
don’t dance with him because his hair’s curled—what has that to do 
with dancing ?” 

“Well, I shall vote that we change to blind-man’s-buff, or some- 
thing of that sort, if this is to continue,” said Master Chenevix : 
and he turned away all spleen and spite, while Georgina ran back 
again to finish the dance she had quitted. 

But if other eyes and hearts testified their admiration of Georgina, 
what can be said of the feelings of Mrs. Vereker? No words could 
express them. Times upon times that night were the tears in her 
eyes ; times upon times did her bosom heave and swell with its 
intensity of emotion; for the evident and expressed admiration 
evinced by others for her darling child wrought her own love and 
adoration of her to an excess of passion extremely difficult to keep 
under the bounds of control and concealment. In that child was 
concentred a//; her hopes, her happiness, almost her dreams of a 
hereafter. She performed the duties of hospitality mechanically, 
her thoughts never wandering from Georgina ; she professed interest, 
according to the dictates of politeness, in her guests’ affairs, in her 
guests’ children ; but they were in reality uncared for as is the sand 
by the sea-shore. Georgina, her darling child! Georgina, her only 
stay on earth! What wonder that others’ hopes and sorrows, the 
cares and the joys that overwhelmed the rest of God’s creatures, were 
lost in the waves of this wild idolatry ? 

But a few evenings after this one, so few that the elapsed time 
might be reckoned by hours, a widely different scene was being 
enacted at Mrs. Vereker’s. 

Georgina was ill. On the previous day—they recollected it now— 
she had seemed more quiet and subdued than usual; on this, 
she had complained of headache, and now she was stretched upon a 
sofa, her eyelids heavy, her face flushed, a burning thirst upon her, 
and turning with absolute loathing from the thin slice of toast they 
were handing her with her tea. Mrs. Vereker had gone to the 
county town early in the morning ; she had business at her solicitor’s, 
and now, in the twilight of that evening, she had re-entered her 
home, and was leaning over the sofa. 
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‘My dearest ! my dearest! what is it? Miss Harding, you have 
suffered her to play too boisterously, and she has fatigued herself. 
Look at her flushed face and swollen eyes.” 

Mrs. Vereker, as she spoke, turned to the governess, a frown upon 
her brow ; but the latter answered quietly : 

“She has not played at all! she appeared too languid this morn- 
ing even to learn her lessons, and I excused them. But within the 
last hour she has seemed much worse, and has looked as you see 
her now.” 

“ Mamma,” said the little girl, “I think I am going to be ill with 
the same illness that Willy has. When I saw myself in the glass 
just before I lay down here, my face looked red and hot like his did 
on the morning of my birthday. And my throat is so sore.” 

The very lips of Mrs. Vereker turned livid. Scarlet fever /— 
for that had proved to be the complaint of the gardener’s boy. 
Scarlet fever for Aer child—her inestimable treasure—the only livin 
object she possessed or cared for on earth! Scarlet fever! Ah, 
Mrs. Vereker, mortals as passionately idolised as is that child of | 
yours, have been removed from amongst us, in spite of our prayers 
and tears, by that dangerous malady. 

Mrs. Vereker’s hand shook as she rang the bell, and she spoke in 
a hurried, nervous manner to the servant who answered ft. 

“Go to Mr. Rice’s instantly—lose not a moment—and bring 
him up—bring him up with you, do you hear? Miss Vereker 
is ill.” 

Another servant, soon afterwards, entered with candles, but she 
motioned him away with his lights. What! have the windows shut 
up, and the curtains drawn, when she was watching in that restless 
state of excitement for the surgeon! He might close the windows 
of the rest of the house, but not these. 

The messenger made good speed, and the surgeon returned with 
him ; nevertheless, to Mrs. Vereker, the time seemed an age: as it 
does to all who are in a state of painful suspense. Lights were 
called for now. The doctor was a short, thin man, plain in features, 
his eyes dark and keen. He was somewhat abrupt in manner, and 
plain-spoken, but with a kind, sincere heart. He took one of the 
wax-lights in his hand, and held it so that he might see the face of 
Georgina. She immediately shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
turned her face from the light. 

“A moment, my dear,” said the surgeon ; “the light is painful to 
you possibly, but I will remove it when I have looked at your face. 
How can I tell what is the matter with you, unless I see your face— 
eh, Miss Georgy?” 

“‘ My head aches so, and my eyes,” said the child ; but, in all obe- 
dience, she turned her face towards Mr. Rice. He looked at her in 
silence for a few minutes, passed his hand across her brow, set the 
candle upon the table, and sat down. 
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** Ts it—is it SCARLET FEVER ?” inquired Mrs. Vereker, her emotion 
causing her literally to scream out the words. 

“Tt is scarlet fever,” replied the surgeon, quietly—/e was cautious 
to betray no emotion. “And, madam, it will be a good thing 
over. Most people have it once in their lives. Better have it at 
the age of this child than at yours or mine.” 

Mrs. Vereker tried to speak ; she tried to keep down the terrible 
emotion that was oppressing her; she tried to suppress all visible 
tokens of the shock the surgeon’s confirmation of her fears had 
brought ; and she could not. 

Mr. Rice looked round the room. On a side-table stood a 
crystal jug filled with water, and a tumbler. He rose, poured some 
out, and handed it to Mrs. Vereker. 

‘Oh, doctor!” she whispered, “will she recover? Is there 

danger?” 
. “I have had at least twenty cases of scarlet fever this spring,” ob- 
served the doctor, sitting down and speaking aloud with the calmest, 
most unconcerned air in the world. ‘It has been very prevalent, as 
you know.” 

“ And how many have ” died, Mrs. Vereker was going to say, 
but glanced at the child, and changed the question—“ how many 
have recovered ?” 

“‘ Every one, ma’am: they are all alive and hearty now. And if 
God helps us, we will bring Miss Georgy through it too. By this 
day fortnight we shall have her as sprightly as she was on her birth- 
day night.” 

“‘ How is Willy ?” inquired the little girl, forgetting for the moment 
her own sufferings as she thought of her old playfellow. 

“Oh, Willy’s well again,” replied the surgeon. ‘ He had it very 
lightly, and his mother is an excellent nurse. But this little patient 
here had better be got to bed, Miss Harding.” 

“TI will have a large fire made in her room, and the bed warmed,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Vereker. ‘‘ Miss Harding, will you be kind enough 
to give the orders, and hurry . 

“You will have no fire in her room,” interrupted the doctor, ‘and 
there is no necessity for warming the bed. The room must be kept 
cool, and well ventilated. If the chimney should be stuffed up, 
madam—that most pernicious custom, which some people are so 
fond of—order the stuffing down, and don’t ever put it up again: 
and keep the door open.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Vereker, not really knowing what she was 
saying. 

“She had better go to bed at once,” resumed Mr. Rice ; “ give her 
plenty of cooling drink, and I will send up some medicine as soon 
as I return.” 

“But she wants to drink every five minutes,” interposed Miss 
Harding. 
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** And let her,” added the surgeon. 

“Doctor,” cried Mrs. Vereker, following him into the hall, “I 
shall send an express to W—-— to-night for one of the physicians : 
whom would you recommend ?” 

“None of them,” answered the surgeon. ‘As far as I am con- 
cerned, I would prefer to act alone.” 

“But if there should be danger,” urged Mrs. Vereker. 

“There is no danger yet,” he replied, “and I trust there will be 
none. But I can assure you, Mrs. Vereker, were I to see the 
slightest indication of it, I should be the first to call in additional 
advice. Were your child in danger, I should shrink from the respon- 
sibility of acting alone.” 

“You are sure you understand the case ?” resumed Mrs. Vereker, 
anxiously. 

The doctor laughed cheerily. ‘I am hard upon sixty years old, 
madam,” he said, ‘and have had some hundreds of these cases in 
my long practice.” 

“But you have lost some?” 
‘What medical practitioner can say he has not?” returned Mr. 
Rice, ‘‘ Look at Lady Lorton’s child two years ago. They would 
not follow my directions. ‘The lad was cased in flannel, and kept in 
a room with little or no ventilation, close as an oven, and with a fire 
large enough to roast an ox, in spite of all I could sayordo. Neither 
did they give him his medicine. When I remonstrated, Lady 
Lorton’s answer was that it was winter, everyone was shivering with 
cold, so he ought to be kept warm ; and that he ‘ wouldn’t’ take his 

physic. The boy died, and where was the wonder?” 

“But there are surely cases where the fever takes so desperate a 
hold, that no treatment, however judicious, can arrest a fatal termi- 
nation?” persisted Mrs. Vereker, shivering as she listened for the 
answer. 

“Madam, there are such cases,” replied the surgeon ; “cases in 
which all the faculty combined could avail nothing. Comparatively 
speaking, however, they are rare. And pray do not indulge in evil 
forebodings,” he continued, taking her hand kindly; “I know you 
are more painfully anxious than even most mothers, but there are no 
fears, so far as can be seen at present, that your daughter will not do 
well. Above all, appear easy and calm when with her: she is a 
most sensitive child, and her mind must be kept quiet.” 

Mrs. Vereker watched the surgeon’s exit from the hall door, and 
then she turned into a little apartment close at hand ; the study they 
called it, for it was where Georgina did her lessons with her governess. 
There was no sofa in it, but Mrs. Vereker knelt down before a chair 
—as one might do in intense agony. She pressed her forehead 
against its bars ; she pressed her trembling hands upon her temples : 
she could have willingly prostrated herself upon the floor in her 
excess of anguish. One short, impassioned, earnest prayer rose from 
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her lips to the Throne of Heaven, and as she left the room again her 
steps staggered as one in weakness. She remembered, however, 
the surgeon’s caution, and she smoothed with her hands the quiet 
bands of her grey hair, and composed her features to calmness, ere 
she ventured into the presence of her sick and sensitive child. 


Hil. 


Ir is the dawn of day. And since the evening last spoken of, so full 
of painful event to the inmates of one home, that dawn has, some five 
or six times, risen upon the world. 

A large, cheerful chamber. Everything about it rendering it fitted 
to be the abode of illness ; plenty of air, but capable of being warmed, 
and kept warm, if necessary. The curtains are thrown away from 
the bed, save on the side where the light is dawning, and the lamp 
with its shade is placed far away, so that its rays shall not affect the 
patient. An attendant sits near to that lamp, her head leaning on 
the high back of the chair, as if from fatigue, and a shawl is drawn 
closely round her ; she evidently feels the chill of that early morning: 
it is the nurse who has attended the child from her infancy. Seated 
nearer the bed, with her eyes fixed on the face of her who lies there, 
is the governess, Miss Harding ; her features looking contracted with 
anxiety, and her pale lips slightly parted. She is watching anxiously ; 
watching she knows not for what; for but little more change can be 
expected to appear in that cherished patient, and the one great change 
they scarcely look for yet. 

Lying across a corner of the bed’s foot, lying prostrate, her head 
buried in the counterpane, is a grey-haired woman, the very imper- 
sonation of keen, hopeless misery. If she could but shed tears it 
would be better for her, but her anguish is too intense for any such 
relief. She has shed them abundantly within the last few days, but 
now it seems as if they were dried up for ever. Oh pity, pity her, for 
her only child is dying. 

How many children in that very village had got safely over this 
same scarlet fever—brought through its dangers by good Mr. Rice! 
And yet she, the one it would almost seem marked out by God to be 
loved here, gifted with an angel’s beauty, endowed with pre-eminent 
intellect, possessing a disposition the noblest and sweetest, she, 
Georgina Vereker, the very life of her mother’s life, was doomed to 
sink under its malignant toils and die! 

The day after it was ascertained what her illness was, the physician 
from the county town, desired by Mrs. Vereker, was sent for. Not 
that Mr. Rice saw any necessity for it, but Mrs. Vereker was so pain- 
fully anxious, and perhaps the symptoms were not quite so light and 
favourable as they sometimes are. So the physician came; one well- 
known by name all over the county, and in adjoining counties also ; 
for Mrs. Vereker would not have chosen him had he been second 
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in fame to any. We, not to be personal, will call him Dr. Winham. 
He came. He could do no more than Mr. Rice had already done ; 
but at his second visit he saw cause for apprehension : and, indeed, 
Mr. Rice began to see it then. And this same cause for apprehen- 
sion—the symptoms, rather—-had gone on from doubtful to serious, 
from serious to bad, from bad to worse; and there lay Mrs. Vereker 
in what may be looked upon as the very extremity of earthly misery, 
baffling in her breast the dreadful question, “Would this be her 
child’s last day of life?” 

“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Other 
children—at least many of them—were not prayed for, were not 
tended, were not watched as this one was. Every care was lavished 
upon Georgina Vereker; every art that the most subtle physician 
(and two had been called in now) could invent, was skilfully tried ; 
every moment of her precious life was weighed and tended. TZvzey, 
those others, less favoured though they were in attendant circum- 
stances, had struggled through it; some with the aid of a simple 
practitioner, such as Mr. Rice, some without medical aid at all; some 
well tended, many badly ; they had lived through all, and recovered, - 
and were strong again, whilst Aer life was hanging like a hair in the 
balance. It is unnecessary to describe the appearances and changes 
of the disease ; the reading of them would but be painful to many : 
for towards the end, as was the case here, they sometimes grow 
peculiarly distressing. 

Before the beams of the sun had well risen on the earth, Mr. Rice 
entered the house. He had not left it until long after midnight ; but, 
indeed, for the last few days he had almost lived there. He saw no 
change for the better, he observed to Mrs. Vereker—he did see a 
change for the worse, but he did not tell her that. 

Soon after ten the physicians arrived. What could they say ? what 
do? They saw that the little girl’s sands of life had nearly run out: 
but it would have been cruelty, so they agreed in their physicianly 
ideas, to intimate as much to Mrs. Vereker. 

Who shall describe the awful suspense of that day, the excitement 
out of doors—for the whole neighbourhood was astir, everyone 
Joving Georgina Vereker—the terrible excitement in? The little child 
herself was not conscious: she had been at times cn the previous 
day, but that had passed. 

“Am I going to die, mamma?” she had feebly asked, during one 
of these lucid intervals, raising her poor heavy eyes towards her 
mother, and laying within hers her little feeble hand. 

Mrs. Vereker sought to answer cheerfully ; she would have given 
half she was worth to be enabled to do so; but it required an effort 
and a control far beyond any she had it in her power to call forth. 
A torrent of sobs, in spite of her struggles, overwhelmed her ; and she 
laid her face upon the suffering child’s, and passionately whispered 
her hopes that she might die with her. 
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Evening came, and with it again came the two physicians, the 
journey from the city by rail occupying a very inconsiderable portion 
of time. ‘The child seemed better than she was in the morning, 
more quiet, and in less pain: seemed better; but ‘hey were not 
deceived. 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Mrs. Vereker, following them from the 
sick-room—following them with her shaking frame and tottering steps, 
“have you no hope to give me?” 

One of the physicians, he bore a title, was a man of few words, and 
of a nervous manner; he seldom spoke without hesitation, almost a 
stammer, and he Seemed to hesitate now ; but Dr. Winham hastened 
to address the lady. 

“We see little difference, madam, little difference in the symptoms, 
if any. There may be a change by to-morrow.” 

“She is surely better,” cried Mrs. Vereker ; “she seems out of 
pain. Think how restless she was in the morning.” 

“Madam, we would be willing to give you every consolation in 
our power,” returned Dr. Winham, studying to frame his speech that 
it should convey as little meaning as possible to an unmedical ear. 
“These quiet interludes are not a/ways a favourable phase of the 
malady—they may be for good, or they may not.” 

“‘Gentlemen,” cried the unhappy lady, caring little what she said 
or did in her painfully wild excitement, and, laying her fevered hands 
upon those of Dr. Winham, “ save my child. If there be any human 
means, if there be any earthly aid still untried, oh, hasten to employ 
it. I will reward you both as never medical man has been rewarded 
hitherto, if you will but save my child.” 

“* Dear madam,” replied Dr. Winham, speaking soothingly and feel- 
ingly, “we are already doing all in our power, and were there any 
other known remedies, we should not require the offer of a reward 
ere we hastened to test them.” 

“Will you have further help ?” she reiterated. ‘‘ Another of your 
brother physicians—two of them—as many as you will. Do not cast 
a thought to expense. Oh, save my child! I look to you, under 
God, to save my child.” 

What could they answer? Only reiterate hopes and consoling 
words, vague as they were vain. And the knight observed that if she 
had all the medical men of W around the bed, they could not do 
more than was being done. 





“You will not go?” she exclaimed. “ At least, you will remain 
the night ?” 

“Madam,” said Dr. Winham, “it is out of our power: we have 
both of us a consultation to attend in W——: and,” he added look- 


ing at his watch, “‘we must hasten thither to be in time. Yet, be 
assured, if there were the slightest possible benefit that could accrue 
to the child by our remaining, one at least would have made arrange- 
ments to do so. There is no earthly thing that can be tried more 
than is being already tried, and Mr. Rice will remain with her.” 
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The physicians hastened their departure. ‘“ How long do you give 
her?” inquired one of the other, as they walked towards the railway 
Station. 

“Go off in the night, I fancy,” was the answer. “It will be a 
shocking blow to the mother.” 

* Ah, poor thing! she is to be pitied. I wonder whether the dis- 
cussion of this new measure will come on to-night in the Lords.” 

From death to worldly affairs: so it ever will be. And these 
physicians were no more callous than their brethren wot of the 
proféssion. 

The sun had set. The grey twilight was falling upon the sick room, 
throwing the bed into its shade—a darker shadow scarcely needed to 
be cast upon the little face that lay there dying. An angel’s face, 
they had called it on earth : soon now to be changed into that of a 
pure angel in heaven. 

The deepest silence reigned inthe room. Mr. Rice sat by the bed ; 
the governess stood away, her forehead pressed against one of the 
cold window-panes ; and the fond, faithful nurse was indulging in. 
silent tears. 

But Mrs. Vereker! She knelt there at the head of the bed, her 
face resting on the pillow, and her warm cheek almost placed in con- 
tact with Georgina’s. Mr. Rice had tried in vain to arouse her: 
words and silence seemed alike useless. 

For the twentieth time the surgeon stooped over the little, passive 
face, straining his eyes to look at it by what light remained, and 
listening to the painful breathing. And this time, with a somewhat 
hasty movement, he passed his hand across her brow, and, from that, 
laid it, still hurriedly, upon her little hand, and then called in an 
under-tone to the nurse, who came forward with silent footsteps. 

“A light, instantly,” he whispered. 

Oh, the change that had passed over that unconscious face! 
Surely, surely, it was that of death! No, not yet, not quite that of 
death, but one of the changes which are apt immediately to pre- 
cede it. 

What frightful emotion was it that was attacking Mrs. Vereker? 
for she had looked with the rest. It was not hysterics ; it was not 
convulsions ; it was not insanity: something, perhaps, of all three. 
The heavy eyelids in that changing face partly unclosed themselves at 
the wild sounds. Mr. Rice acted with promptness : he made a sign 
to the nurse, called to another servant, and, together, the three bore 
Mrs. Vereker by force to her chamber, and laid her on her bed. 

When the violence of her emotion had somewhat spent itself and 
she looked up, Mr. Rice had retired, but another gentleman was 
standing there in his place. It was the Reverend Mr. Chenevix, the 
hard-working, indefatigable rector of the parish : the first to adminster 
consolation to a bed of sorrow, the last to leave it. He had come up 
in the twilight hour, thinking some in that house might need those 
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whispered words, which none, save a minister of God, can so effec- 
tively utter. 

“ Let me go to her,” burst forth Mrs. Vereker, passionately. “ If 
I am not to die with her, as I have prayed, let me at least see the 
last of her.” 

Mr. Chenevix gently restrained her. 

‘There is little more to see,” he answered. The last is all but 
over, and, indeed, it is not fitting that you should be there. But, oh, 
Mrs. Vereker ! recollect that she is being removed from a world of 
sin and sorrow to a place where sin and sorrow cannot enter.” 

Mr. Chenevix could not continue, for a torrent of words, of passion, 
of unrestrained grief, in its wildest indulgence, broke from the lips of 
the unhappy lady, and overwhelmed his voice. 

“Sin and sorrow for her /” were some of the intelligible words he 
caught—“ who shall dare to say it? Who was guarded from it as she 
was P—whose fate in life was so bright as hers ?—who would watch 
over another as I would have watched over her, and sheltered her 
from all harm? Give such consolation to those whom it may fit— 
it cannot apply to me! Oh, Georgina! Georgina! why did God 
give her to me to remove her again—why let me taste the bliss of 
heaven upon earth to snatch it away? Why should JZ be singled 
out for misery ?—other mothers can keep their children ; others, 
whose love and care are not a tithe of mine !—what have I done that 
this heavy blow should be visited upon me ? ” 

“The ways of God are past finding out,” broke in the quiet voice 
of the minister. ‘ When these afflictions are sent to us, we are apt 
to look upon them but as afflictions, not seeing the mine of love and 
mercy that is hidden in their working.” 

‘‘Who was so beautiful as Georgina?” wailed the prostrated 
woman ; “who so loving and beloved? Who was so bright an orna- 
ment here? who so fitting for earth ?” 

“Say, rather, who was so fitting for heaven,” interrupted the cler- 
gyman, meekly. ‘That is a brighter land than this, Mrs. Vereker : 
aid God himself is there waiting to wipe away the tears from all eyes. 
B:2 assured that he has been compassionate to you in His wisdom, 
though you may see it not.” 

“T cannot live without her—I cannot LivE! Is there No hope? 
Oh, if God would spare her life and take mine!” 

“‘God’s judgment is not as ours,” remonstrated the clergyman. 
“He may be snatching your child from the evil to come. The paths 
of the least afflicted here are but as paths of thorns; some of them 
more thorny than we can well bear.” 

With a sudden spring Mrs. Vereker left the side of the bed, where 
she had been reclining, and knelt down before it, a reckless prayer 
pouring from her lips. 

“Almighty God, Thou who art sending this affliction upon me, oh 
in Thy great love and mercy avert it. Spare my child to me! Let 
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her path here be as the paths of others if Thou wilt, thorny, sorrow- 
ful, but, oh, spare her life: leave me not here alone to support this. 
dire anguish.” 

Mr. Chenevix would have raised her, speaking remonstrating but 
soothing words: he saw how useless it was to say much then. 

“ As one of God’s creatures, as one who hopes some time to be 
taken to that home of bliss whither your daughter is hastening, I 
entreat you, Mrs. Vereker, let your supplications to the Most High 
be of a different nature, couched in different words. He knows what 
is best for you ; pray only that His will may be done—may He give 
you grace to implore it with your whole heart.” 

But she cared not, heard him not ; and pushing him from her with 
reckless impetuosity, the same wild, startling cry was carried up to 
heaven imploringly : 

“Not Thy will, Lord, but mine be done!” 


iN. 


“Not Thy will, Lord, but mine be done!” Such was the sub- 
stance of the prayer poured forth by Mrs. Vereker. 

But a very short period had elapsed, and Mr. Chenevix was stil} 
venturing to speak what he could of consolation, when Mrs. Vereker, 
looking up from the bed where she was again reclining, saw Mr. Rice 
enter the room. He came up, and stood by the minister. His face 
wore a strange expression of hope and joy, causing the life-blood to 
beat in her heart as it had not yet beaten since the first hours of 
Georgina’s illness. ; 

“Can you bear hope,” he said, “ better than you have borne 
despair ?” 

She did not answer. She looked at him with her fearfully eager 
eyes ; their expression too plainly asking him what she could not. 

“The alarming change that took place in the child’s countenance, 
when you were hurried from the room—I do not know that it was 
for death.” 

“The best and the worst,” she murmured ; “ let me know it.” 

“Then I think it was the crisis of the disorder, and that the child 
is better,” the surgeon answered. ‘She is sleeping sweetly now.” 

With a sharp cry, partly of joy, partly of pain, Mrs. Vereker essayed 
to rise from the bed, but the doctor laid his arm across her. 

“* Not for the world,” he uttered. ‘I know what you would do: 
you would hasten to the bedside of your daughter, and your presence 
there might undo all the good that is being done. I do not say she 
will recover, but I do say there is now a chance of it: and to give 
that chance a fair trial, she must be kept perfectly still, and free from 
excitement.” 

Mrs. Vereker clasped Mr. Rice’s hands, and burst into a flood of 
more refreshing tears than any she had in her whole life shed. “I 
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will do all you wish,” she uttered: “ only come to me from time to 
time, and tell me that my child’s life is being spared.” 

““T will come to you with news of the slightest change that shall 
‘take place in her,” answered the surgeon ; and as he left the room 
‘on his return to Georgina’s chamber, Mrs. Vereker turned her face 
to Mr. Chenevix, and, sobbing upon his arm, declared that Heaven 
fhad answered her prayer. 

It seemed that the child’s life was to be spared; for as hour 
succeeded hour, day, day, and week, week, she appeared to grow 
gradually but surely on to convalescence ; and ere the summer well 
came, she was sporting about, gay as ever. ‘To describe the ecstatic 
joy of her mother would be impossible ; no words could do justice 
ito it; no imagination, however vivid, could adequately portray it: 
the word “ idolatry ” would be weak as applied to the feeling cherished 
‘by Mrs. Vereker for her child. Be assured that Heaven never meant 
an all-absorbing passion, such as this, to be indulged in on earth. 

But it is not of the chz/dhood of Georgina Vereker that we need 
make further record. Let us hasten or. 


V. 


YerARS, years had gone by, almost as a dream in their swift 
flitting, and that one dangerous phase in Georgina’s life—that period 
‘which had seemed to Mrs. Vereker as the concentration of all earthly 
-agony—was become but as a remote link in life’s remembrance. A 
more truly dangerous phase, though the mother saw it not, was 
advancing now. 

Sweetly simple in appearance, yet queen-like ; of manners gentle 
and winning, yet perfectly self-possessed ; her beauty of the rarest 
character, yet betraying no vanity or consciousness of its own charm 
—such was Miss.Vereker as she grew towards womanhood. She was 
in her eighteenth year now, looking older, and her mother was pain- 
fully awake to the hints, dropped sometimes by friends, that 
‘one so attractive as Georgina would not be long suffered to remain 
an inmate of her maiden home. Mrs. Vereker would willingly have 
kept her in it for ever; and few were so carefully guarded from 
all advances of the other sex as was Georgina Vereker. 

It was a lovely, lovely afternoon in May, and Georgina sat drawing 
by the side of her mother. The windows were open to the ground, 
and Mrs. Vereker reclined in her easy-chair, now enjoying the scent 
wafted in from the garden flowers, now looking at the group of 
flowers Georgina was painting. ‘There were few worldly accomplish- 
ments in which Georgina did not excel ; talents, rarely combined in 
‘one person, were united in her. She was a sweet singer, a brilliant 
player ; in short, gifted as she was in person, so was she in talent and 
intellect. 

“‘Here comes Ruth!” exclaimed Georgina, as a neat-looking young 
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woman was seen approaching the house. She was the housemaid of 
Mrs. Chenevix. 

“What is it, Ruth?” called out Mrs. Vereker, making a sign to 
the girl to approach the window. 

“Miss Elizabeth has sent me up with this note, ma’am,” was the 
servant’s reply, handing the note she spoke of to Georgina. 

“Ruth, I will go back with you,” cried Georgina, as she read its. 
contents. “Elizabeth wants me to spend the evening there,, 
mamma.” 

It may be observed, that Georgina did not say ‘May I go?” as 
most young ladies think it necessary to do when addressing a parent ; 
she decided instantly for herself. But the extreme system of in- 
dulgence carried on by Mrs. Vereker had long caused Georgina’s 
will to be law in all things: se governed; Mrs. Vereker obeyed. 
Not that in this instance there could be any grounds for objecting 
to her wish. Elizabeth and Charlotte Chenevix were her intimate 
friends ; they were good girls, desirable companions, and Georgina 
was often at the rectory. 

‘“*1’ll go with Ruth now, mamma,” she repeated, as she put aside: 
her painting-box, “‘ and you can send for me in the evening.” 

The large family of Mr. and Mrs. Chenevix were almost reared. 
The youngest boy was at college, and of the elder sons, one was just 
appointed to a country curacy, the rest were in various mercantile 
situations in London, hoping some time to make their way in the 
world. The income of Mr. Chenevix, stretch it out as he would, was. 
barely two hundred a year: a rich rectory, belonging to a small parish: 
close by, was of the value of two thousand! When will these- 
disparities in a Christian Church be done away? So the Reverend Mr.. 
Chenevix, like many another badly-paid reverend divine, was com- 
pelled to do something to increase his income, and he took pupils.. 
Half-a-dozen little boys, not more, who for the consideration of fifty 
pounds a year each, were boarded, lodged and instructed in the 
Rectory. He would willingly have given all his time to his, clerical 
duties: to the poor, to the sick, to all the rest of the needs of a 
large parish ; but neither he nor any other clergyman can bring up a 
large family, in the respectability suitable to their station, upon two: 
hundred a year. The question may have arisen in the mindof a 


looker-on, acquainted with the intimacy between the families, Does. 


Mr. Chenevix ever cast a thought towards Miss Vereker as a-possible: 
wife some day for one of his sons?” No; Mr. Chenevix was. 
not ambitious, and he never cast a thought towards anything so 
improbable, for he knew he might just as well have cast a thought 
towards one of the stars. 

Georgina and the servant walked to the Rectory, taking the rural 
way through the fields in preference to that of the dusty road. As 
they came in view of the house, they observed a strange gentleman, 
young and handsome, as he looked from the distance, pacing to and 
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fro the broad gravel walk in front of the Rectory windows,. and 
talking to Mrs. Chenevix. 

It proved to be Master Harry Lindon’s guardian—Master Harry 
being one of the little pupils. A tall, fine, aristocratic-looking man, 
with a great deal of what the world might call beauty in his counte- 
nance, but mixed with a singularly disagreeable expression—-half 
sinister, half sneer. It was only to be observed, however, when he 
was Off his guard, or when his features were in repose. He looked 
about eight-and-twenty, but he may have been older. 

He was invited to spend the evening with Mr. and Mrs. Chenevix, 
as a matter of course. His handsome eyes would wander, perhaps 
in spite of his will, towards Miss Vereker, with a glance of. earnest 
admiration ; and she, as she once or twice caught that glance, blushed 
with a deep blush: secluded as she had been, admiration from. one 
of the other sex was so new. 

“Who is Mr. Lindon?” she inquired of Elizabeth Cheneyix,.in 
the course of the evening. 

““We only know him as Harry Lindon’s guardian,” returned Miss 
Chenevix ; ‘the cousin of his late father, I think Harry said one 
day. It is he who pays Harry’s bills; but this is the first time he 
has come to see him.” 

Did a shadow of the future fall upon the heart of Mrs. Vereker 
that night? Not.it; for how was it likely that the passing remark 
made by her daughter on her return, that Harry Lindon’s guardian 
had arrived from London to see him, and had taken tea at the 
Rectory, should induce it? A guardian! Mrs. Vereker associated 
the name with a staid, sober man, advanced in years, one with white 
hair, probably, like herself. It never occurred to her to suppose 
that this Mr. Lindon was young and handsome, and Georgina did 
not mention that he was so. 

They had probably imagined that Mr. Lindon would have 
returned to town immediately; but he remained in the village 
to “have some fishing,” he said. He took up his quarters at 
the village inn, the Cross Keys: the place contained two, but the 
Lion had but sorry accommodation for fastidious travellers. It 
may be that Mr. Lindon found the Cross Keys a desirable _resi- 
dence, for he stayed on, and seemed to give no intimation of 
departing. He was soon “up to the local politics,” to quote his 
own phrase when speaking of the, passing information he had ac- 
quired. He was an agreeable, talkative man when he pleased-——and 
that was when he had an end to serve; and he entered freely into 
conversation with his host and hostess, who were pleased to be 
communicative in return ; so that soon there was not a fact, nota 
surmise, not an old wife’s tale, relative to the village and its inmates, 
that he was unacquainted with. 

One day, about a month. after his arrival, he was leaning against 
the door: of the hostess’s back parlour, half in the garden, half 














gained her love and broken her heart?—all his aim was to throw 
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in the room, lounging idly and smoking his meerschaum, when the 
conversation turned upon Miss Vereker. 

“A dev’lish handsome girl,” was Mr. Lindon’s careless remark. 

“The old lady knows it, too,” returned his hostess, who was busy 
shelling peas; “and keeps her tightly as she would the very 
apple of her eye. You must understand, sir, the way in which 
the property is left naturally causes her to be cautious.” 

“* How’s that left?” inquired the gentleman. 

“Half Mrs. Vereker’s fortune goes to Miss Georgina uncondi- 
tionally, when she shall be twenty-one; or on her wedding-day, 
should she marry previous to that. The rest will be hers at her 
mother’s death.” 

“Marry with the mother’s consent, I presume ?” 

“No, sir; the mother need not give her consent any more than 
you or I, Miss Georgina is left unfettered. Many persons censure 
Mr. Vereker for having made such a will: it may possibly place her 
in the power of some scamp, or fortune-hunter, who would marry her 
to get possession of her money.” ; 

Mr. Lindon retained his position against the door-post, and 
smoked slowly on till his pipe was exhausted. He then gave 
himself a hearty stretch or two, and sauntered upstairs to his 
bedroom. 

A little alteration in his dress, a few touches to his hair and his 
shining whiskers, a removal of all odour left by his late indulgence, 
and he took his way to the field path leading from Mrs. Vereker’s 
house to the Rectory, and there met Georgina. 

Not for the first time had he now met her there. And, oh! what 
had that dangerous man been saying, what done, that that crimson 
blush, half timidity, half love, should rise to the young girl’s face ? 
Alas! alas! even from the very date of his arrival, he had been 
working to lay his coils round her maiden heart. 

Working in secret, not openly: never man knew better than he 
how to go about his work. Why, in the Rector’s family it was 
thought that he admired Charlotte Chenevix; and the village, who, 
as usual, must interfere with everyone’s affairs but its own, set down 
his lengthy stay to Charlotte’s account. He had spoken of Charlotte’s 
perfections to Mrs. Vereker : he had hinted to her that a clergyman’s 
daughter, domestically brought up, would be the very match that a 
man of moderate fortune, like himself, ought to make. But what 
cared he for Charlotte Chenevix ?—what would he have cared had he 





Mrs. Vereker off her guard, to blind her to his admiration for 
Georgina. 

The two young ladies themselves were not deceived. A/one with 
Charlotte Chenevix, and he never addressed to her a gallant word, or 
gave her an admiring look ; it was only in the presence of others that 
his paraded attentions were bestowed on her. And in these atten- 
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tions, when they came to be analysed, there was nothing tangible— 
nothing that a bystander could construe into a proof of love. Now 
mark the difference. When he and Miss Vereker were in the company 
of others, he never distinguished her by a word or by the most remote 
attention ; but in those stolen interviews, which had been accidental 
and not sought on Georgina’s part, every tone, every glance was 
calculated to betray that he was seeking her heart and to plant in it a 
love for him. But he had not told her so in words: Georgina was 
honest and open as the day, and he knew that to speak yet, to speak 
before Azs time came, before she was wholly his in mind and heart, 
would have been to frustrate all his plans. Mine hostess of the 
‘Cross Keys deemed she was imparting an agreeable bit of gossip when 
she spoke of Miss Vereker’s fortune and how it was left : she little 
thought that she was telling him what he already knew, and had 
known since the second or third day of his arrival. No, no, he was 
too wily to risk the loss of Georgina and her fortune by prematurely 
asking her to marry him, or telling her he loved: that must come 
when he had made his way sure, and held her future in his own 
hands. And there he was now, essaying to wind himself and his coils 
more deeply in her heart, retaining in his that slender hand which had 
been timidly proffered to him in greeting, leaning down until his 
honeyed tones, intangible though their words might be, almost seemed 
to come in contact with her blushing cheek, as he turned to walk 
side by side with her on that sunny June day. On one side of their 
path lay the hedge, with its sweet wild roses wafting around their 
perfume ; on the other was the field of long mowing grass, soon to 
come to the scythe ; above them were the joyous sun, the blue sky, 
and the balmy air; and pleasant though these accessories were, it 
was to ordinary eyes but an ordinary path, yet to Georgina Vereker 
it seemed as one cast in the garden of Eden. Ask not wherefore, 
you who have loved, but remember, if the world’s cares have not 
seared that remembrance from you, the days that followed the awak- 
ing of the passion in your own bosoms. 

“ Georgina,” observed her mother to her that same evening, “ do 
you think matters will soon be settled between Mr. Lindon and 
Charlotte Chenevix ? ” 

Georgina turned away, hiding her flushed face from her mother, as 
she constrained herself to say that she did not think Mr. Lindon 
loved Charlotte Chenevix. 

“Why do you not think so? Upon what grounds ?” was the quick 
rejoinder of Mrs. Vereker. 

Georgina could not say: “ Because he loves me,” for Richard Lin- 
don had not /o/d her of his love ; and had he done so, she could not 
have imparted it to any human being, not even to her own mother. 
She tell of that new passion, which was concealed in every crevice of 
her heart, a passion that was rendering her life a heaven, she with her 
shrinking sensitiveness !—when do the young ever do so? 
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“‘ My opinion is, and I speak from his avowed sentiments to me,” 
continued Mrs. Vereker, ‘‘ that Charlotte Chenevix will be his chosen 
wife.” 

Georgina thought her mother was mistaken ; nevertheless, a sharp 
pang shot across her heart at the prophecy, proving how completely 
it was being enthralled. And Mrs. Vereker, woe for her! was soon 
to be undeceived. 


VI. 

THERE were sounds in Mrs. Vereker’s house as of weeping and wail- 
ing ; there was a sharp altercation, never yet heard there ; there were 
prayerful entreaties, ay, and ventured threats on the one side, and 
‘there was fixed determination, that would not be overcome, on the 
other. 

On that hot August day—strange that Mrs. Vereker could have 
been so long blind!—it all came out. Mr. Lindon made his pro- 
posals for Georgina in due form, and the shock fell upon the startled 
mother like a thunderbolt. 

She.scarcely heard him to an end ; she instantly and haughtily re- 
jectéeghim, but he persisted ;*and as she grew positive, he grew bold ; 
bolder than a suitor for a daughter ought to be. 

“It will be useless to deny her to me,” he said in his hardiness ; 
“her heart and will are mine. She has made her choice, Mrs, Vere- 
ker, and you must sanction it.” 

“« Must sanction it!” cried the outraged lady. “Sir! you forget 
sig My daughter never shall be yours.” 

He had all but retorted that she had no control in the matter, that 
Miss Vereker was her own mistress, but he closed his lips on the 
offensive words. 

“I will look in again in the evening, madam,” he said ; “ by which 
time I trust your feeling towards me will be softened. Meanwhile, 
speak with your daughter: you will, I flatter myself, find that her 
affections are irrevocably mine ; and you surely will not be the one to 
thrust unhappiness upon her.” 

Mr. Lindon took his departure, and Georgina Vereker was before 
her mother. It was as Richard Lindon had asserted : her heart and 
mind had become wholly his: her hopes were entwined with his 
hopes, her entire life was wrapped up in his life. He had employed 
his time and his powers of attraction well. She could see no fault in 
him ; she could not believe that he ever had or ever would have one: 
to’her he seemed perfection, a something between a saint and a high- 
souled cavalier ; and she could imagine no lot so favoured on earth, 
as that of one who might be permitted to spend it as the companion 
of him. They do well who represent love as blind. 

Oh that miserably mistaken system of over-indulgence !—of never 
contradicting a child until it becomes your master! Georgina had 
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never been denied a wish—how could she understand denial now ? 
Sounds of weeping and wailing? Yes, but they came from Mrs. 
Vereker. Georgina was agitated and pale, but she was firm in her 
own will, 

“Child!” cried Mrs. Vereker, “he can never make you happy. 
He is a bad man, a wicked man: I see it in every turn of his coun 
tenance, and in the glance of his keen eye. To marry this man will 
be to rush on to your destruction.” 

“You are prejudiced against him,” was the reply of Georgina. 
“You did not say this when you fancied he was going to marry 
Charlotte Chenevix.” 

“That was in the earlier period of our acquaintance, when I had 
had little time to mark and observe him. I have not thought lately 
that his attentions were given to Charlotte Chenevix, or I would have 
imparted to Mr. Chenevix my unaccountable antipathy to him, God 
forgive me for not discovering that his thoughts were directed to you.” 

‘“‘ What can you urge against him ? ” asked the girl, in a low tone. 

“Georgina,” replied her mother, “the very fact of his being a 
stranger to us should ensure your refusal of him. What do we know 
of this man—of his connections—of his former life ? ” 

But Mrs. Vereker might as well have talked to the winds. Geor- 
gina was as firm as she was; and in the evening, when Mr. Lindon 
was again present, the discussion had not terminated, 

‘“* How can you dare,” cried Mrs. Vereker, passionately, ‘‘to come 
between this child and her mother? Know you not that she is all I 
have in the world—that for her sake alone I have cared to live? You 
will never bring her happiness—you are not calculated to do it.” 

“Of that your daughter is the best judge,” replied Mr. Lindon, 
biting his lips to restrain the passion that was rising. 

““T do not believe you truly care for her,” retorted Mrs. Vereker. 
** A fortune such as Georgina’s is no slight attraction to the unprin- 
cipled.” 

“Oh mother! mother !” burst from the pale lips of Georgina. 

“Child !” cried Mrs. Vereker, giving full vent to her excitement, 
and passing over towards Mr. Lindon, “ here we stand, side by side : 
the mother who bore you, who tended you, who cherished you ; your 
idolising mother, who has never had a word for you save that of love ; 
your poor mother, whose race in life must soon be over: and he, this 
acquaintance of a few weeks ; this man you would call husband: we 
stand before you, choose between us.” 

It was a trying moment. Georgina pushed the curls from her 
heated forehead ; she essayed to utter words, but they would not issue 
from her trembling lips ; she turned from one to the other in her mo- 
ment of anguish. And then that man, her betrothed, advanced with 
a sudden impulse, and clasped her to his heart. She looked implor- 
ingly at her mother, and burst into an impetuous flood of tears; dus 
‘she clung to him. ; 
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VII. 

Soon after the marriage, which of course took place, strange rumours 
stole into the village respecting Mr. Lindon. The first came from a 
former pupil of Mr. Chenevix, now a lawyer in London, and who 
‘came down to pass a day with his old master. Singular things come 
‘out sometimes, especially to lawyers, and this gentleman happened to 
know the history of Richard Lindon. The lad he had placed with 
Mr. Chenevix, as his ward, Harry Lindon, was his son, and the boy’s 
mother, with her numerous offspring, was not his wife, though she 
ought to have been. Other facts to his disadvantage he also men- 
tioned. 

** Don’t you think you are mistaken ? ” uttered the disturbed Rector, 
as a hundred painful ideas flashed conflictingly upon his mind. “ Per- 
‘haps there are two Richard Lindons. He married only last autumn, 
a sweet girl whom you may remember, Miss Vereker.” 

‘May God help her, then!” uttered the guest. ‘‘ He is one of 
the greatest villains that ever walked. Ah! it is her money, then, is 
it, that he has been dipping into so freely lately ! ” 

The Rector kept his own counsel, though he could no longer hope 
that his informant was mistaken; but rumours to the same effect 
arose from other sources, and some of them at length reached the ear 
of Mrs. Vereker. It was whispered, no one could exactly say whence 
the report arose, that he made Georgina a most wretched husband ; 
that he was dissipating her fortune in the pursuit of every known vice, 
which, to add to his iniquity, he did not conceal from her. The whole of 
these tales did not reach Mrs. Vereker, but certain vague hints did, quite 
sufficient to render her life one of suspense and anxiety. Who can 
describe that lonely woman’s unhappiness from the time of her 
claughter’s wedding-day? Not an evening passed that she did not 
shed tears of regret after her darling child; not an hour wore on, 
but she thought of her ingratitude (as she could not help calling it) 
with a sharp, ever-recurring pang ; not a moment, but she was tor- 
mented with fears that her child had embraced a lot of misery. She 
had expected and hoped to be invited to London to see her in her 
new home; she told Georgina in her letters how she wished for it ; 
but the latter never gave the invitation, nay, rather repressed her idea 
of coming. But as the months wore on, it seemed to Mrs. Vereker 
that she could bear the separation and the incertitude no longer ; and as 
the autumn leaves fell from the trees to the ground, like her own old 
withered hopes, she wrote letter after letter to her daughter, imploring 
her to come home, if but for ever so short a time, and let her see her 
once again, 

Those leaves were long ago gone, and the naked branches covered 
‘with snow, ere Georgina answered her mother’s prayer ; and perhaps it 
‘would not have been answered then, but that illness had seized upon 
Mrs, Vereker. Caused chiefly by distress of mind, the doctors said 
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when they wrote to Mrs. Lindon, and it might be, they added, that 
she was close upon death. 

But oh! mistake ngt Georgina. That one infatuated hasty act of 
her life, the quitting her mother’s home for a stranger of whom she 
knew nought, save his honied words, had been bitterly atoned for, and 
no child ever yearned as she did to throw herself into the sheltering 
arms of a parent. But how could she appear in her early home, and 
betray what was her unhappy life—she with her broken spirit, her 
pale, sad face, and her wasted form? She had shrunk from adding 
certainty to the fears of that ill-requited mother : alas, that it must be 
done now. 

She came home alone. Her husband did not accompany her. 
Business detained him in London, she said, as she sank, with a 
paroxysm of sobs that belied her words, upon her mother’s bosom. 
Her old friends and acquaintance looked on her with an aching 
heart: if ever despair was written legibly on a countenance, it was 
written on hers. ‘They did not question her; they would not appear 
to notice her changed looks ; they only inquired with frigid politeness 
after Mr. Lindon, and hoped he was well. Poor Mr. Chenevix, 
divided between his wish to express a silent sympathy for her, and 
a fear to discover that he knew more of her domestic sorrows than 
she would like, nearly betrayed himself; for as he stroked down the 
shining hair on either side her head, a favourite action of his when 
she was a young and happy girl, she suddenly looked up at him and 
saw the tears running down his cheeks. Even her mother forbore to 
question her. She observed that Georgina strove to appear cheerful 
before her, as if fearful that otherwise such questioning might take 
place. So they talked mostly upon indifferent matters. 

“Georgina,” began Mrs. Vereker to her one day, “ have you ever 
been down to Braesbrook—I think they call the spot, near London— 
to see Mr. Lindon’s relatives there? Harry Lindon’s mother, you 
know.” 

What could there be in this simple question thus to have excited 
Georgina? She did not answer, but she raised her hands to her 
face to shade the most burning colour that had for months appeared 
there. In vain she struggled with her agitation ; in vain she strove 
to repress the sobs that rose from her very heart: it would not do, 
and she clung to her mother, and sobbed hysterically. 

“My child,” gasped forth the unhappy lady, “I have forborne to 
question you; I have neither blamed nor soothed ; but I have not 
the less seen what is your unhappy lot. Tell meall. You are bur 
a child yet, Georgina, a child of nineteen, and I have well-nigh num- 
bered three-score years and ten. Who so fitting to soothe your cares? 
Tell me all, Georgina, as you would have done when you were a little 
child.” 

“Mother, I shall never tell you,” was the answer, and it seemed 
to be wrung from a breaking heart. ‘I chose my own lot, chose 
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it in defiance of you, the truest and dearest friend I possessed on 
earth, and I must abide by it. Outraged, insulted, thwarted though 
I may be, what have I to do but bear?” 

“We will live together as of old, Georgina,” murmured Mrs. 
Vereker. ‘‘ My home shall be your home, my affection your abiding- 
place. You shall never go again to that great city, with its deceit 
and its wicked ways—you shall never again be subjected to ill- 
treatment from izm. It was a sad mistake, my child, but I will 
endeavour to atone to you for it.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Mrs. Lindon, starting up, and throwing her 
hair wildly back—the same curls that she had once before pushed 
from her heated brow in avowing, though not by words, her love for 
that ‘bad man—‘“ mother, do not tempt me with a vision of peace 
that for me can never be realised. He is my husband, and I must 
return to him.” 


VIII. 

THE time dragged itself slowly on, months upon months, and oh! 
what a home was Georgina’s! ‘Outraged, insulted, thwarted!” she 
had said to her mother; ay, and she was more than all these. Her 
fortune was quite dissipated, and her husband in debt, so that he 
moved her about from one obscure lodging to another, that he might 
escape the annoyance of duns. It was a common thing for him not 
to return home at all, night after night, or perhaps he would come 
when the cold grey of the winter morning was beginning to dawn, and 
she had to rise from her bed on the third floor, and go downstairs, 
shivering, to let him in, and to meet his abuse. Intoxicated he would 
generally be—what else, save his not being in his sober senses, could 
have induced even a demon tauntingly to relate to an innocent wife 
the particulars of the scenes in which he had passed the night? Her 
charms had long ceased to attract him, he would insultingly say to 
her: and she would cross her meek arms upon her bosom, and pray 
for patience to dear. 

But even this treatment, bad as it was, grew to worse. For the 
last twelve months—and they had been married between two and 
three years now—she had been in the frequent habit, in obedience 
to his imperious commands, often threats, of writing to Mrs. Vereker 
for money, and that lady had responded to these demands to an 
extent which had seriously impoverished herself. She therefore said 
that she would supply no more, especially as she had reason to believe 
that the whole of it went to support Mr. Lindon in his shameless 
habits ; but she urgently entreated Georgina to abandon her miserable 
home, and to return to that of hef childhood. This letter was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Lindon ; it was intended for her eye alone; but Mr. 
Lindon—as if such a man could possess honour or scruples—took 
it from the postman, broke the seal, and read it. His conduct to 
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his wife after this was worse than any she had yet experienced ; blows, 
even, he had more than once the cowardice to resort to. It was about 
this period, also, that he introduced to her, in spite of her remon- 
strances, certain companions of his own sex: they overwhelmed her 
with their attentions ; they spoke to her of sympathy for her suffer- 
ings ; of redress ; they breathed in her ear specious counsels. One 
or two of them were attractive as she had once thought Aim ; never- 
theless, she shrank from them. She had occasion once to complain 
to her husband of their conduct, and he answered her with a strange, 
mocking answer—an answer which brought the life-blood into her 
cheeks, and she retorted by asking whether he had forgotten that she 
was his wiFE? Wife, he answered, sneeringly, he beliéved to his 
sorrow she was, but he had long thought he should be better without 
her. Georgina pressed her hands upon her eyes, ‘and ‘stifled the 
anger that would have arisen to her lips, but her indignant feelings 
were almost goaded to madness. 


IX. 


Mrs. VEREKER was in London. For five long weeks had she heard 
nothing from: Georgina, her own letters to her had remained unan- 
swered, and unable to support the nameless fears that oppressed her, 
she, old and unfitted for the journey as she was, resalved to make it. 
Upon her arrival in town, she drove at once to the address last given 
by her daughter. She was almost, not quite, prepared for its mean 
appearance ; but the occupier of the house, a decent-looking woman 
enough, told her she knew nothing of the movements of Mrs. Lindon. 

“Ts she not lodging here?” inquired Mrs. Vereker. 

‘She has left these several weeks past,” returned the landlady. 
‘She left her husband one night and never came back. Ah, ma’am, 
I have my fears—but for whatever may have happened, Mr. Lindon 
is to blame. I was thankful when I got rid of him, though he did 
not leave for three weeks afterwards: he is a bad, wicked man.” 

What did the landlady mean, Mrs. Vereker asked ; but the land- 
lady would explain herself no further: she might get into trouble by 
speaking her thoughts, she observed ; and after all she was not sure. 

“T will give you this five-pound note,” exclaimed Mrs. Vereker, 
“and thank you gratefully for all you may have done for my child 
when she was here: only, if you have any clue to her, for the love of 
heaven give it me.” 

“You surely cannot be that young lady’s mother!” exclaimed the 
landlady. 

“TI am her mother,” replied Mrs. Vereker.' “I see you think me 
too old, but I did not marry until late in life ; and I look older than 
I really am, for recent cares have helped to age my face. Oh, if you 
possess it, give me the clue to find my child.” 

“I have no clue, indeed,” returned the landlady, in a com- 
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passionate voice. ‘I know that her husband was a perfect brute to 
her, and if—if she should have gone wrong,” she continued, 
cautiously, “‘he drove her to it. But I know nothing scarcely, 
ma’am ; and should not have known that till this morning. My son 
‘ is an upper servant in a gentleman’s family, and he called here to-day, 
and it was he told me.” 

“Told what ?” gasped Mrs. Vereker. 

“Well, ma’am, he saw a lady last night at the Opera, all blazing 
with jewels, and it was Mrs. Lindon. And the gentleman who put 
her into a carriage, and got in with her, was one of them fashionable 
rakes that used to come here when her husband was away.” 

Mrs. Vereker turned from the house, faint and sick at heart. 

On the next Opera night, in the midst of all the blaze of light, 
beauty and diamonds, in a box so placed as to command a good view 
of the general company, sat, partially hidden by a drawn curtain, a 
worn, white-haired woman. She was accompanied only by a gentle- 
man, who looked like a solicitor, and those who caught a glimpse of her 
perhaps wondered what she did there. It was Mrs. Vereker. Never 
for a moment was her heart still—beating, beating ; never were her eyes 
tired of watching the many lovely countenances, especially those who 
were but then entering. And now—now, at a distance, almost too 
far for her dim sight, she saw a form which seemed strangely familiar, 
adorned with satin and lace and glittering jewels : the face was a very 
lovely one; its luxuriant hair was wreathed in bands; a damask colour, 
not too deep, sat on the cheeks, beautiful, most beautiful to look at, 
but false as she was—and that face was the face of Georgina Vereker. 

Of Georgina Lindon, rather. But it wore a-look widely different 
from that her mother had ever seen there. That old, white-haired 
woman rose silently, and tottered from the box she had occupied, 
preceded by her solicitor. He took her to another part of the 
house, lonely and quiet, and bade her wait while he fetched her 
daughter to her. Once more they stood face to face, the mother 
and the misguided child. 

“‘ Georgina,” uttered the former, kneeling in her bitter desperation, 
“the world would condemn and shun you, but I will only cling the 
closer. Leave all this wretchedness, and come home with me.” 

“Mother, mother,” she answered, burying her face in her hands, 
“I was goaded to madness, and I became what you see. You must 
leave me to my fate: a career such as mine, once entered upon, 
admits not of retreat. Forget that you ever possessed a child.” 

**Do you know what that career leads to?” moaned the unhappy 
mother. ‘Do you remember that it brings destruction ? ” 

* Ay, both to body and soul. I tell you I was mad when I rushed 
upon it. But revenge on Aim seemed sweet.” 

Mrs. Vereker wrung her hands, the scalding tears blinding her 
sight as she spoke: 

“Come to your early home, come back with me, my child; and 
for the remainder of your days find peace on earth.” 
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** Peace!” uttered Georgina, “say, rather, scorn. Rich and poor, 
good and bad, would shun me now. Do you think I would willingly 
encounter that, in the place where they knew me alittle child? No, no ; 
retreat for me is impossible. Farewell, mother, mother! Forget me 
from this hour: or should your thoughts ever turn to me, pray that 
the fate which must inevitably be mine may fall speedily. I would 
now that my heart were broken.” 

Mrs, Vereker stretched out her arms piteously as Georgina 
retreated,her jewels glittering as she walked. A wild cry escaped 
her lips, but she was powerless to stop her. At that cry, Georgina 
turned. Perhaps she would have gone back to her mother, for she 
seemed to hesitate, when at the same moment, one of those stylish 
men who had been with her in the box, advanced and drew her with 
him. 

Again she resumed her seat in it, he by her side, and others round 
her. Her mother watched it all—the dazzling beauty, the free 
rnanners, the painted face of her only child: and, as she looked, a 
sensation of sudden faintness stole over her; a film came across her 
eyes ; and remembrance, as a vision, rose before her, carrying her 
back to that child’s infancy, when she was lying, as they thought, 
upon her dying bed. And now came the mother’s punishment. 

What was it she had then prayed for? God had been about to 
take the child ; to remove her from the evil days to come; and she, 
the mother, in her blind want of faith, had prayed, “ Spare the child’s 
life to gladden me. Not Thy will, Lord, but mine be done!” 

Oh, surely He was a God of love. He had foreseen a future for the 
child, that she, poor, weak mortal that she was, could not ; and He 
had been willing, in His great mercy, to take her to Him then in her 
innocence. And look at that child now, at the thing she has become ; 
living without God; scarcely hoping to come to Him hereafter. Oh, 
that Mrs. Vereker could exchange this fearful scene before her for 
that early death-bed! She moaned aloud as she sank upon her 
knees, and raised her hands to heaven in her bitter repentance, 
offering upwards words almost as sinful as were those of that early 
prayer : 

“ Oh, Father, Father! why didst Thou listen to me—why save my 
child from that happy death to destroy her now? Punish, punish me 
if Thou wilt: but, oh! find a means to save the soul of my mis- 
guided child !” 

No—no: it was not tobe. There sat Georgina, in her destructive 
beauty ; and there knelt Mrs. Vereker, in her repentant, hopeless 
despair. The faintness that had been stealing over her seemed to 
increase till she lost all consciousness, and she awoke. 

Mrs. Vereker awoke. The clock was on the stroke of midnight, 
and she found that she must have slept nearly four hours. Exhausted 
by grief, she had dropped asleep upon her bed, soon after uttering 
the short-sighted, rebellious prayer which had so pained Mr. Chenevix ; 
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had dreamed that Mr. Rice came into the room saying the child 
would live, had dreamed all the rest of that long dream. Not so 
elaborately as it is given here in its details, but all its essential points. 
Gradually, as her waking recollection grew perfect, she became aware, 
with an intensity of relief she could never describe, that it was dut a 
dream—that the time of that early death-bed was indeed PRESENT, 
not fast ; that Georgina was still but a child, secure in her early 
innocence, not yet grown up to encounter the cares and seductions of 
the world : and, full of anguish as the dream was, she knew that God 
had sent it to her in His mercy. 

She rose quietly, the perspiration still streaming down her face from 
the mental pain she had undergone. Mr. Chenevix had long left the 
house. One attendant only was in the room, and she was fast asleep 
in the easy-chair. Slipping on a warm covering, Mrs. Vereker stole 
to Georgina’s room. Poor little innocent face! it was white now, and 
its eyes were closed, sleeping calmly the sleep of death. They had 


. already prepared her for the grave ; not to be disturbed again until 


she should be moved to her coffin. 

Mrs. Vereker looked at her, as well as she could look for the tears. 
Not with the rebellious feelings of the former hours, but with a spirit 
of gratitude and thankfulness, although she knew that all her interest 
in life was over. Silently she sank upon her knees at the bed-side, 
and once more ANOTHER prayer went up to God’s throne : 

‘Father! Father! pardon me for my unteachable spirit, that would 
have rebelled against Thee. Give me strength to bear patiently this 
affliction that Thou hast seen fit to send ; and enable me, enable all 
Thy creatures here, under whatsoever chastening of Thine, to say, 


‘THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH, AS IT IS IN HEAVEN,’” 
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THE BRETONS AT HOME. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR oF ‘‘ THROUGH HOL1 AND,” 
‘‘ LETTERS FROM Majorca,” ETC. ETC. 


NCE more, my reader, 
it is necessary to take 
a long flight. On this occa- 
sion we leave the depart- 
ment of the Finistére, so 
rich in its ancient monu- 
ments and remarkable towns, 
and entering Ille-et-Vilaine, 
alight in Vitré, undoubtedly 
the most wonderful and in- 
teresting town in the whole 
of Brittany: one of the few 
remaining towns of Europe 
in which, as in Nuremberg, 
Dantzig and one or two 
more, you seem absolutely 
to breathe the atmosphere 
and receive the true impres- 
sion of the Middle Ages. 
No town in Brittany will 
bear comparison with Vitré. 
It stands absolutely alone ; 
is the place above all others 
that must not be passed 
over. Like the other me- 
dizval towns of Europe, it 
alone is worth a journey for 
inspection; and from its 
wonderful houses and ancient 
streets you will receive a lifelong impression scarcely to be equalled 
in this nineteenth century. 

We entered Vitré one evening when the shadows were lengthening. 
Alighting at the Hétel des Voyageurs, we found ourselves in very 
comfortable quarters. As elsewhere in Brittany, there was no pre- 
tence to luxury and refinement. ‘The stairs were carpetless, the floor 
of the salle-k-manger was sanded, the bedrooms were large, and so 
far superior to those of Guingamp, but barely furnished. From our 
second-floor windows, however, we obtained a wonderful view of 
medizeval roofs, such as we had never seen, upon which the gloaming 
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threw deep tones, whilst the darkening sky above looked very far off 
and very peaceful. 

We were waited upon by an extraordinary old woman, who had 
passed into the garrulous age, and was willing to talk on for ever. Age 
and the fine muslin cap she wore combined to make her picturesque. 
She must have been nearly eighty, but still moved with the activity 
of youth. The proprietor of the inn we never saw; he may have 
been away on a journey: but madame and her daughter were very 
much in evidence. They kept the bureau and affected fashionable 
costumes, but were very nice and obliging. 

Table d’héte being over, we dined in solitary state, as we had 
dined at Guingamp. We had the whole room to ourselves: a long 
narrow room, and the substantial chaussures of the maid who waited 
upon us echoed upon the sanded floor. She was the most stolid waiting- 
maid we met with in all Brittany ; a smile seemed impossible to her, 
and apparently she had never laughed. Her fiery red hair glowed 
under a white Brittany cap that fitted closely to the head. But her 
face was refined and almost ladylike, and atoned for a great deal. — 
The dishes were passed from the kitchen through a square opening 
in the wall, and as that was at one end of the room and we were 
at the other, the heavy pas-seul executed by the maid was seldom 
silent. 

We had not long been settled before an incident happened to one 
of us which vividly brought before us one of Mr. Pickwick’s humorous 
adventures in a modified form. 

We had scarcely sat down to the table before H. C. made the 
interesting discovery that he had left his’ pocket - handkerchief 
upstairs. ‘Another pilgrimage,” said he. ‘ What is the number of 
our room ?” 

“No. 5,” I replied. ‘ You will easily find it.” 

He departed, and presently returned, looking very flushed and 
nervous. 

‘** What is the matter?” I asked, as he sat down in silence. ‘“ You 
look as if you had met with an unpleasant adventure.” 

“‘T have,” he replied. “It has put me out very much. I don’t 
altogether like practical joking.” 

“Who has been victimizing you?” I enquired. 

“You have,” he answered; “unless,” he added, “you made a 
mistake. In which case I apologise.” 

‘But what have I done? What has happened ?” 

“Why, you told me the number of our room was 5; instead of 
which it is 15.” 

“Well?” 

“Not well at all,” he returned. ‘Decidedly bad. I walked 
unsuspectingly into No. 5, and closed the door behind me before I 
knew where I was. And there, at the dressing table was an 
antiquated lady, very much en demie-toilette, with no hair upon her 
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head, arranging a flaxen wig on a block. I really don’t know which 
looked the most comical, the block or the lady’s head—they were so 
much alike. As soon as she saw me she gave a fearful shriek. Did 
you hear a shriek down here ?” 

“No,” I replied. ‘I heard nothing.” 

“Then there must be some truth in the French proverb,” he said : 
*** Ventre affamé n’a point d’oreilles.’ For you might have heard the 
scream at the railway station. Well, she gave a shriek, wrapped up 
her head in a towel in a twinkling, threw a hair-brush at me, and 
cried ‘Maudit vaurien, allez-vous-en!’ I have not the slightest 
doubt she’ll make a fuss and complain to the landlord. Coming out 
of the room I tumbled over our old chambermaid. ‘Ciel!’ she 
cried, ‘you have never been in there? _ That’s Mademoiselle 
Virginie Pichon. A very saintly lady, but very straitlaced. The 
veriest old maid in all Vitré, for all she poses as a juvenile.’ ‘ And 
she had no hair on her head,’ I said. ‘I was quite frightened.’ The 
old woman looked frightened too. ‘You saw her without her wig! 
She'll never forgive you! What brought you in her room?’ ‘I. 
believed it was mine,’ I said. ‘I thought our number was 5.’ ‘It 
is 15, not 5, and on the second floor. This is the first floor,’ said the 
old woman. ‘You will have Mdlle. Virginie for a mortal enemy. 
A good thing she can’t work you much harm in twenty-four hours.’ 
But now,” concludéd H. C., ‘‘ what made you tell me our room was 
No. 5?” 

“It was simply a mistake,” I replied. “I don’t see that much 
harm has been done. Any one may enter a wrong room in an hotel. 
You must be very civil to Mdlle. Pichon when you meet her: put on 
one of your soft glances, and pretend to admire her.” 

“You mean I must fly off in an opposite direction,” said H. C. 
“That is what I should certainly do.” 

_And then he turned to, and restored his depressed nervous system 
by an excellent repast. We endeavoured to draw our waiting-maid 
into conversation, both to listen to her peculiar French and as a study 
of Breton character ; but it was extremely difficult to get her beyond 
monosyllables. In vain we tried her upon the town, the neighbour- 
hood, the hotel, the people ; every topic fell flat, and brought forth 
no response. Yet she had a well-formed head under her close-fitting 
cap, and was evidently intended to be intelligent. She looked like 
one who had at some time received a severe shock, from which she 
had never recovered ; but the expression of the eyes, instead of being 
startled, was heavy and dreamy. Even when three young soldiers 
came in towards the end of dinner for their own repast, her coun- 
tenance showed no gleam of pleasure. Military ardour was evidently 
not strong within her, and for her the military element had no charms. 
These three young men were ordinary soldiers, but, as appeared from 
their manner and conversation, gentlemen. ‘They were quartered 
upon the town for the time being, and took their meals at the hotel 
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en pension. ‘They, too, tried to draw our handmaiden into conver- 
sation, but without more success than ourselves. 

“We are not Bretons,” said one of them to us. ‘They would 
find that out by the cut of our faces and our accent, if they did not 
know it already. It is astonishing how clannish they are, these 
Bretons, and how unwil- 
ling to admit outsiders 
to their hearths and — 
homes by ties of mar- 
riage. I have no doubt 
this grave young woman 
has a lover with whom 
she walks out of a Sun- 
day, becomes as gay as 
a lark, and to whom 
she has vowed eternal 
fidelity. Ay, and means 
it too; I will say that 
for them. They are as 
constant and firm in 
their affections as Romeo 
and Juliet—without the 
romance, bien entendu. 
Many of them would 
die for each other. Say, 
Euphrosyne,” to the 
maid, who was on the 
other side of the table 
reaching some macca- 
roons for our benefit : 
“tell us whether you 
have not a lover to 
whom you are devoted, 
and are one of these 
days to be the best of 
wives to.” 

Euphrosyne showed 
signs of life and emo- 
tion for the first time ; 
she coloured _ slightly viTré. 
and her eyes brightened ; 
but it was rather the emotion of pride than of “ maiden modesty ” or 
shyness. 

“Here is my gage d’amour,” she said, her tongue unloosening for 
the first time, whilst she drew a narrow ribbon from the bosom of her 
dress. To this was fastened the half of a ten-franc gold piece. 

“My Jules has the other half,” she said. He is second waiter 
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at the Hotel de France. Next year he will probably be head 
waiter, for the present head waiter is going to set up for himself in a 
café, and they have promised my Jules to succeed him. Then we 
shall be married, and I shall probably transfer myself to the other 
hotel.” 

‘TI told you so,” cried the soldier to us, whose name we found was 
Lamartine: “I told you so. Just fancy this stolid and melancholy 
maiden going about with a gage d’amour worn next her heart. 
‘Vraiment on ne connait pas son monde!’ But for once we have 
drawn her out. I never before heard her put ten words together. 
It is a triumph. You are strangers in Vitré,” he added politely. 
“* Come here to reconnoitre, and make acquaintance with the deserted 
streets and tumbledown houses. I pity you. Though I suppose 
you are not like us—you may leave by the next train if it pleases 
you. We must serve our time, bon gré, mal gré, or take the 
consequences.” 

We remarked that we had heard much of Vitré, and expected to 
be highly gratified. ; 

Lamartine shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Every one to his taste,” he 
said. “For me these gloomy streets and gabled roofs have no 
attraction. They may be very poetical, but they are not lively. I 
prefer modern to medizval charms. Give me the Paris boulevards, 
with their cafés and all their stir and movement. One evening at the 
Porte St. Martin with Sarah Bernhardt is worth a hundred in such a 
place as this—short as life is. Not that I have no sympathy with 
Brittany,” he added, “for my mother was a Breton ; and my great- 
grandmother and Madame de Sévigné, who lived at Les Rochers, 
neat here, were most intimate friends. I have heard many an 
anecdote of Madame de Sévigné—of her charms of manner and 
conversation. Her name was a household word chez nous. My 
father is half Norman, half Provencal—a strange mixture, from 
whom I inherit at once my dark complexion and my love of life and 
movement and the Paris boulevards. My mother belonged to the 
family of the de Kernénevots, and her ancestors were Knight- 
Templars and took part in the Crusades.—And they call this soldier- 
ing,” he remarked, quaintly looking down at his uniform with a 
certain compassion. “This uniform instead of the mailed armour, 
the helmets and visors, the Red Cross Knights of those days; get 
the picture thoroughly into your mind; and then turn and look at 
this poor figure.” 

* But what about the Paris boulevards?” we asked him. ‘“ You 
would not have had them in the days of the Crusades.” 

“ True,” he laughed. ‘That is le revers de la médaille. Everything 
has its compensations. Yes: I prefer the present time and the 
boulevards ; and would rather be living now than in those days of 
chivalry. The sooner I am away from Vitré and back in civilised 
life, the better I shall like it. Gentlemen,” he added, filling his 
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glass and rising, “let us trinquer. We are of different nations ; but 
I see that we should be good friends if our lines ran side by side. 
A votre santé.” 

There was something very frank and winning about Lamartine. 
His enthusiasm was refreshing, and his straightforward friendliness 
was delightful. We felt as if we had known him for months rather 
than moments. His high spirits were infectious, and we filled a 
bumper and drank to his health with all the camaraderie that he dis- 
played. His companions, though probably much in the same rank 
of life, were much more quiet and silent. 

We went up to our room, taking care this time to reach the 
second floor and No. 15. The garrulous old woman was bustling 
about, giving the last finishing touch for the night. As soon as she 
saw us, she lifted her hands and closed her eyes with every expression 
of horror. 

‘Ah, monsieur! your friend has done for himself with 
Mdlle. Pichon!” she cried, her eyes now opening to their full 
extent. ‘The poor lady has been in hysterics almost ever since, . 
and declares she will have the law of him. You see, no one has 
ever had the pleasure of viewing her without her wig. She always 
locks her door, and this evening, par malheur, she forgot it. She is 
rather bouleversée to-day ; she went to confession this morning, and I 
believe the priest has denied her melted butter for a month. She 
is very fond of sauce blanche, monsieur, and has often said to me: 
‘ Voyez-vous, Sophonisbe—je m’appelle Sophonisbe aprés ma marraine 
—voyez-vous, Sophonisbe, les tripes 4 la sauce blanche, et une salade 
de pomme de terre ; il n’y a rien de meilleur au paradis.’ And now, 
poor thing, that she has been seen without her wig, she is heart- 
broken. She thinks it will get all over the town, and is afraid that it 
will reach the ears of an old capitaine de’ marine en retraite, who is 
paying her attentions for the sake of her comfortable rente. Poor 
silly old woman ! as if any one could fall in love with her at her age ! 
I might just as well think of getting married again myself, with my 
eighty years.” 

“Tell Mdlle. Pichon,” said H.C., really distressed, “that I will be 
as secret as the grave. Tell her that we don’t know a soul in the 
place, and that we leave on Monday. Tell her that I was greatly 
struck with her charming expression, and should much like to take 
a sketch of her. I think that wiil appease her,” he added, turning 
to me; ‘‘it is astonishing the amount of flattery these ancient ladies 
are capable of receiving.” 

We went down, leaving Sophonisbe—these fine names seemed as 
plentiful in this part of Brittany as stars in the Milky Way—to her 
occupations. As we passed the bureau, madame was seated in full 
evidence at her ledger, counting up her profits, perhaps ; her daughter 
was at the table behind her, gracefully bending over some delicate 
embroidery. It was really very fine and intricate work, and she 
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spread it out before us with some pride, saying that it was to decorate 
one of the garments of Monsieur le Curé. We were discreet, and 
did not enquire which garment. 

“You do not know Vitré?” said madame, politely putting down 
her pen and rising to the occasion. ‘ You have a treat before you if 
you are fond of medizval architecture. It is one of the few towns 
remaining almost in its integrity. And to-night you will have a full 
moon, which makes so much difference to the effect. I know nothing 
that can equal Vitré by moonlight—Ah, monsieur, you are the 
culprit,” turning to H.C. “That poor Mdlle. Pichon is in despair. 
You may not believe it, but as a young woman she was almost a 
beauty. She has shrivelled up wonderfully this last year or two, but 
vanity is the hardest thing for a woman to live down. Yes, I always 
say it. It forms part of our nature. I have still some of it left, 
myself,” laughed madame, who, well dressed and well preserved, was 
still a very comely personage : an older edition of the fair daughter 
who sat behind her, and who, in looking at her mother might see 
what in twenty years’ time she would come to. 

It was very dark as we passed out into the night. There were 
lamps gleaming here and there, in this more modern part of the town, 
but they only seemed to render the darkness more visible. If the 
moon had risen, she was still behind the houses and did not give her 
light. 

Turning to the left, we quickly passed out of the new world into 
the old. Our sight grew accustomed to the darkness, and very soon 
the whole wonderful] aspect of the place stood out before us, the 
very embodiment of the past, a perfect dream of antiquity and 
medizvalism. All the towns in Brittany paled before this monument 
of a bygone age. Morlaix, with all its charms, was as nothing com- 
pared with Vitré. In the darkness it almost seemed as if the houses, 
house after house and street after street, might have been, not 
hundreds but thousands of years old. Apparently the hand of man 
had left them untouched for centuries. The streets are irregularly 
built, but this only adds to their picturesqueness. By this light, Vitré 
looked almost like a huge and romantic mass of ruins. Almost we 
expected the whole structure to fall to the ground. It seemed a 
magician’s vision raised by a stroke of the wand, frail and intangible, 
that would in like manner disappear. 

The houses were raised in projecting storeys, so that from many 
an upper floor neighbours might almost have shaken hands and paid 
each other morning calls by stepping across from one window to the 
other. The roofs were deeply gabled, frequently overhanging, deepen- 
ing the gloom, darkening the street. Many of the streets were made 
still more gloomy by arcades, low and massive, where surely the sun 
never penetrates. Gas lamps in the streets were unknown, but here 
and there an oil-lamp, slung from opposite houses, cast a few un- 
certain rays abroad, and added to the surrounding darkness. 
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When we first went out lights gleamed from many an ancient 
lattice, but as the night drew on these gradually disappeared. Evi- 
dently the Vitré folk went early to bed, like so many of the wise 
Bretons. But these lighted lattices were wonderfully effective. Numbers 
of them, like the houses themselves, were quite out of the perpen- 
dicular, and the lights gleaming through the small panes cast 
strange shadows around, with weird effect, showing up and increas- 
ing all their wonderful antiquity. It almost seemed as if, behind 
these lighted lattices, the people themselves must be centuries 
old, living the primitive life of the middle ages. Modern refinement 
and appliances seemed impossibly out of place here. Almost we 
expected to see a crowd of figures approaching with the ruffles, 
farthingales and high head-dresses of the Elizabethan era. The streets 
ought to have been given up to such a picturesque mob; everything 
would have been in good keeping and character; the effect would 
have left nothing to be desired. But the streets were empty, the 
windows untenanted. Here and there, where for a moment man or 
woman approached a lattice, they were very tame and commonplace . 
compared with the beings our imagination had conjured up. 

Presently the moon rose above the houses, large and silvery and 
round as ashield. The effect of this old-world town was infinitely in- 
tensified. The light thrown upon the houses was pale and cold ; the 
light of a dead world, as it were, shining upon the world of a past age, 
without warmth or power to restore it to animation. The gabled 
outlines shone out clear and distinct against the sky. The rough 
stones in the street came out in vivid relief. The lights and shadows 
were multiplied, the gabled outlines falling athwart the walls. Now 
the quaint lattices were lighted up from without, and, where they 
caught the moon’s rays, reflected them with a pale and beautiful 
shimmer. Within the houses all was still and silent and quiet as in 
that dead world that was riding through the heavens, and is said to 
rule our winds and waves, and century after century—cold monarch 
of the night that she is—has listened unmoved to the passionate vows 
of lovers, and seen without emotion the last moments of the 
despairing. 

We wandered long about the streets of Vitré. It was impossible 
to leave this wonderful world, lighted up by a “ divine effulgence.” 
Even in Nuremberg we had seen nothing like this, for there the town 
is large and the streets are wide, and the ancient houses have not the 
ghostly effect of Vitré. They are medizval houses well preserved. 
They still have an abundance of youth about them. The modern 
men and women hurrying through its streets, to and from the factories 
where so many of the toys are made that gladden the hearts of the 
world’s children, do not look so very out of place. It is the town of 
a past age, full of present life and activity : full of charm, but not full 
of romance and poetry. Vitré, on the contrary, is the very embodi- 
ment of both. As we walked its streets that night, lighted up by 
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that silvery moonlight, we felt that we were breathing their very 
atmosphere. Even the chivalrous elements were not wanting, 
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VITRE BY MOONLIGHT. 


for presently we came upon the old Castle of Vitré, and its 
massive walls and towers, its splendid gateway, looked as if they 
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would defy time itself. Clearly outlined in the pale moonlight, it 
seemed ready to defy the armies of the world. Its impression upon 
the imagination was in direct contrast with the ancient houses. 
These seemed in the very last stage of life, ready, like a mummy just 
exposed to the air, to crumble to dust at the first touch of a finger. 
The castle, on the other hand, stood as firm and upright and entire 
as in the first moments of its youth. 

That youth dated to days long past—the days of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Very little of that first period remains. The greater portion 
was rebuilt in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the finest period 
of military architecture in Brittany. It remains a magnificent monu- 
ment of that age, and possesses a great number of towers and turrets 
with conical roofs. The gateway, approached by a drawbridge, is a 
Gothic archway, massive, venerable, imposing ; and as part of the 
castle has become the prison, it has, no doubt, struck terror to the 
heart of many a culprit. 

Passing through the gateway, you reach an immense courtyard, 
where are the remains of an ancient collegiate church, the tomb, in 
the days gone by, of the ancient Barons of Vitré. Close to the prison | 
is a charming Renaissance turret, richly decorated with arabesques, 
small figures, shields and quarterings. The base bears the inscrip- 
tion : “ Post tenebras spero lucem,” taken from the Book of Job, and 
supposed to allude to the persecutions suffered by the Seigneurs de 
la Trémouille, who were of the Reformed Faith, and suffered ac- 
cordingly. This elegant construction is said to have served as a 
pulpit. 

We wandered round the castle walls in the moonlight, admiring 
their gigantic proportions, their immense strength. A sharp descent 
brought us to a stream bordered by low, picturesque buildings; sheds 
and storehouses built floor above floor in the most delightful irregu- 
larity, the massive walls and round towers of the castle looking down 
upon all in frowning magnificence. 

Yet all this fell short of the ancient houses themselves, the 
wonderful streets with their narrowness, their gloom, and their 
mysterious impenetrability. Standing at the commencement of one 
of these streets, you could trace the gabled roofs in a long row, one 
after the other; broken here and there, perhaps, by a house ending 
in a turret-like arrangement, the roof slanting upwards almost to a fine 
point, and giving room for two or three dormer windows, one 
above the other. Gloom and mystery and depth hung over all. 
A death-in-life sort of feeling took possession of us as we gazed— 
fascinating, yet not without awe. We could not tear ourselves away 
from it, yet felt as if we were in the midst of a gigantic grave- 
yard, surrounded by phantoms. When midnight rang out upon the 
air with slow and measured strokes, we started at this announce- 
ment of the witching hour, and looked around for the army of ghosts 
to put on visible form. We felt them about us, but they remained 
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unseen. It was evidently not one of their high festivals, or any 
occasion on which they manifested themselves to the world of which 
they once formed a part. 

A very earthly apparition we did presently come upon after the 
town clocks had struck midnight. Nearing the end of one of the 
narrow streets—one of the oldest, most gloomy and most weird, 
where the houses seemed to have been thrown together, and were of 
all shapes and sizes and in every state of decrepitude; nearing the 
end of this old street, we perceived a glimmer of light that shot out 
from a low casement and rested against the opposite dead wall. At 
this point the passage was so narrow that neither sun nor moon 
could penetrate unless directly overhead. This narrow stream of 
light only made more profound the surrounding darkness. 

** A weaver at his loom,” said H. C. ‘Or a student at his books, 
wasting the midnight oil.” 

“Or an alchemist searching for the Philosopher’s Stone,” we 
chimed in. “Or a witch boiling her kettle like Norna, and selling 
men’s destinies as she sold the winds.” 

But it was none of these. When we came up to the window, 
which was wide and latticed, and might well have seen five centuries 
in and out, we gazed upon a curious apparition. Beneath the 
window was a large dough-trough. A young man was bending over 
it, kneading dough with all his might and main. He looked a singular 
object. His hair was black and bushy, his face was pale as death, and his 
eyes, black as sloes, looked large and luminous as he glanced up and 
saw our faces peering upon him. Immediately he grinned, showing 
a set of white teeth, even and regular. He was stripped to the 
waist, and altogether looked very much like a handsome savage. 
Very little else was in the shed, whose bare black walls were lighted 
by a solitary flickering torch, The man’s figure stood out in 
wonderful relief. 

He was apparently giving the finishing touch to his dough: a huge 
quantity, evidently to be presently made into loaves. It seemed hard 
work, and his fists went in and out of it and turned it over with the 
force of sledge hammers. The exercise was apparently healthful, for 
his muscles were extraordinarily developed. With a final pat, a final 
turnover, he pushed it to the end of the trough, and there left it to 
rise—or whatever the proper technical term may be for the operation. 
Then he threw open the window. 

“Your servitor, sirs! I cannot ask you in to take a chair,” he 
cried, “for you see I have none to offer you ; and I fear that if you 
sat upon the trough you would carry away with you too many of the 
marks of my trade. You are late out, to-night, sirs. Even the owls 
and the bats must have gone to bed. Not that we are much troubled 
here with either one or the other. I have seen and heard and 
caught them often enough in the woods of Les Rochers, where I 
Spent many a day and night of my childhood.” 
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“Tf we are out late, your are working late,” we returned. “ It 
seems hard work, too.” 

_ “ Bakers, like burglars, must work by night,” he said. ‘ We must 
go to bed late and wake up early, and even then we are not always 
sure of our batch. Sometimes it is just as if the oven were be- 
witched : everything seems as usual, yet the loaves come out as if 
the devil’s imps had been sitting upon them. On those days our 
customers grumble, and I have to tell them that if they are not 
pleased they had better come and make it themselves. I am not the 
patron, you understand, sirs, only his nephew. He pays me just like 
an ordinary workman, but he is old and has no children, so when he 
dies I shall come into his business.” 

“You must not be looking out for dead men’s shoes,” said 
H.C. ‘ People who do so are generally disappointed.” 

Our baker shrugged his shoulders. “I am not exactly doing 
that,” he laughed. “I don’t want him to die because I am coming 
into his business. But one must make one’s calculations, and see a 
little of what lies before one in the future. My uncle has had his 
day—I want to have mine. Rose-Marie, the daughter of M. Kernac, 
who is perruquier to the best families about, has promised to marry 
me as soon as we can settle into our furniture ; but I know well her 
father would send me tramping if I hadn’t the prospect of this 
business before me.” 

“That is why you work so hard?” said H.C. 

“ Dame, oui; that is partly the reason. Of course I have some 
sense of duty also. I am not a bad sort. My uncle has been good 
to me; he partly brought me up ; I wish to do my best for him.” 

** You live in a wonderful old town,” said H. C., who thought the 
surrounding antiquities more interesting than the baker’s uncle. 

* Ay, wonderful enough,” returned the young man. “It is as old 
as Pierrot, but not half so funny, and it is as lively as a sepulchre. 
If it wasn’t for Rose-Marie and the business I would go off to Paris 
to-morrow and take a place on the boulevards. Would you like to 
have a coup-d’ceil of the town by moonlight—see all the tops of the 
houses, follow all the lines of the steets?” 

“‘ How can it be done?” we asked. 

“ Easily enough. You see that building,” pointing to a tower-like 
erection which raised its conical head far above the surrounding 
houses. “It is empty, and I have the key of the door. I will light 
a candle, and we can grope up the rickety old staircase. It is worth 
while.” 

No sooner said than done. He took up a candle stuck in a flat 
piece of wood, and a box of matches, and vaulted over the trough and 
out of the window as lightly as an acrobat. All this time he had been 
talking as we found him ; but now he had struggled into an old knitted 
jersey, and led the way to the tower. Applying a ponderous key to 
an equally huge keyhole, the rusty lock turned in its wards and the 
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door on its creaking hinges. Inside everything was dark as 
Erebus. 

“T hope we are not going to be murdered,” said H. C., making a 
slight pause. ‘This young Hercules is quite capable of treating us 
as he does his dough. There may be a black pit at our feet ; a well, 
perhaps, dry and fathomless. A bird’s-eye view of Vitré by moon- 
light is hardly worth our lives. Think of the poetic loss to mankind 
if anything happened to me. It is too disastrous to contemplate.” 

“Or to happen,” I said, as the baker struck a light and invited us 
to enter. 

“Do not be afraid, sirs,” he cried, as though he had understood 
H. C.’s words. ‘No harm will come to you here. If the rats look 
out upon you they will be more frightened of you than you of them. 
I have seen them scamper of by the dozen sometimes, when I have 
come in unexpectedly.” 

“‘ What is the mystery of this place ?” we asked. 

“Not much mystery,” he replied. ‘This was supposed to have 
been built as a sort of watch-tower in the days gone by. But it is so 
old and uncomfortable that no one will live in it, and now it has long - 
been abandoned to ruin and the rats. Not that these walls will soon 
fall,” he added, tapping the solid masonry as he began to mount the 
staircase. 

It was old and decaying ; and whatever the walls might do, would 
certainly not outlive another generation. But we managed to reach 
the top ; and if the rats had been holding reverie at our approach, our 
entrance had certainly frightened them away. We saw no black eyes 
wickedly peering at us, nor heard any scamper. 

Once at the top, our trouble was rewarded. The scene before us 
was beautiful and unearthly. The town lay in the hushed repose of 
midnight. Perhaps of all its inhabitants we only were abroad. The 
moon threw her light upon all: a pale, silvery light in which every- 
thing was steeped. The sea of roofs beneath us, quaint and gabled, 
shone out almost as clearly as by day. We easily traced the windings 
of the irregular streets, with their deep shadows. The castle walls with 
their towers and turrets looked frowning and portentous ; and within 
the courtyard, a sentinel with gun and bayonet paced to and fro, 
keeping guard over the prisoners. Beyond it, in the pale moon- 
light, the river flashed jewels which rivalled the far-off stars. The 
distant country was lost in obscurity ; we listened for a sound and 
heard only the baying of a dog, disturbed probably by the mysterious 
moon. The solemnity of midnight was over all: that feeling of 
death-in-nature, which creeps over us all in the small hours, and is 
only dispelled when dawn breaks in the East. Most wonderful 
of all were the roofs of the town, shining out white and cold and clear, 
the shadows silently shifting as the moon rode upwards. It looked 
like a ruined city. The roofs were of every conceivable shape and 
form, though the greater number were gabled, and the overhanging 
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eaves threw deep shadows upon walls and windows. In very rare 
exceptions a casement was still lighted from within, where a late 
watcher was perhaps keeping vigil by a sick-bed; or a maiden, not 
fancy-free, was arranging some finery to gladden the eyes of her 
lover on the morrow. For the morrow was Sunday; or, rather, 
Sunday had been heralded in with the last stroke of midnight. 

“Where lives M. Kernac ?” asked H. C., always deeply interested 
in the loves of every modern Corydon and Phyllis. 

** Just about there,” replied the baker, pointing to the middle of a 
narrow street, about two hundred yards away. “It is all in darkness. 
My lady sleeps. May her dreams be. pleasant—and of me.” 

“You are very devoted to Rose-Marie,” said H. C., with the 
proper amount of sentiment in his tone. 

‘She is very pretty, and amiable—and she is very fond of me,” 
returned the swain, with straightforward simplicity. 

“ Her name is Rose-Marie ; what is yours?” asked H. C. 

*T am called Antoine. But, although Saint Antoine is my patron 
saint, I don’t much care for him. He was fond of pigs, and pigs are 
my aversion.” 

The time wore on, and one o’clock struck upon the air, It awoke 
us to a sense of the fitness of things. We turned our gaze from the 
sleeping town; Antoine relighted his candle, and we safely accom- 
plished our perilous descent. Antoine vaulted back into his bakery, 
wished us good-night, closed his window and disappeared. We 
followed his example, and soon found ourselves crossing the Place to 
the hotel. 

Madame was still in her bureau at her books, but Mademoiselle 
had disappeared to court that beauty sleep which only comes before 
midnight. We exclaimed at Madame’s late vigil, and hoped we had 
not kept her up. 

“‘T never retire before one o’clock,” replied Madame ; “so that I 
am not so very much behind my usual time. I am the last up in 
my hotel, and I think I may say, as a rule, the last up in Vitré. I 
find that from eleven to one is the only quiet time I can give to my 
books, when I am pretty safe from interruption. You are late, 
messieurs. You have found Vitré by moonlight a new experience. 
Did I not tell you you would be enchanted ? 

We answered that Madame was a true prophet, but that we should 
have been less late if Antoine, the baker, had not beguiled us into 
going up the tower. 

“Comment!” cried Madame; “that restless Antoine took you up 
that crazy old building! That man is impossible! I suppose you 
found him making his bread. He might as well make it in the 
middle of the market place. I always declare that if he does not put 
up the shutters, one of these days he will be found murdered in his 
own trough.” 

We hoped better things of Vitré. 
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“There are bad people everywhere,” returned Madame. “There 
are tramps loose who ought to be in prison for life, to keep them out 
of mischief; and everywhere there are a certain number of people 
who commit wickedness for the mere love of it. These people are 
mad; they are the offspring, perhaps, of generations of ill-doers. With 
them, crime is a disease, for which, poor things, they deserve our profound 
compassion. But it is Sunday morning,” added Madame, closing her 
ledger and politely changing a yawn into a spasmodic smile ; “let us 
rather think of the good than of the bad. Let us hope that Antoine 
will put up his shutters and escape his doom, or else that I am not 
a true prophet in this instance. He is really a bon garcon as times 
go, and he and his Rose-Marie have a fair prospect before them. 
You have been enchanted with Vitré by moonlight, messieurs ; I 
assure you that you will like it equally by daylight. Its charms are 
not of those that cannot bear inspection.” 

So we indced found. The next morning rose bright and cloudless. 
When we went down we found Madame bustling about in partial 
déshabille, but with as much energy as if she retired every night with 
the fowls. 

‘* Now for Vitré by daylight,” she said, as we passed into a small, 
uncomfortable, sanded room for our morning coffee. ‘‘ Last night 
you had the town in a general effect; to-day you will have it in 
detail ; some people prefer one, some the other.” 

‘The impression of a general effect is more lasting,” we observed. 

“That is my opinion,” returned Madame; ‘‘and my experience 
also. If ever I go fora stroll through the streets of Vitré, it is at 
ten o’clock at night when the moon is at the full. But you must 
also visit Les Rochers to-day, the old chateau of Madame de Sévigné. 
It is only a short drive from the town. If it pleases you, I will have 
a carriage ready for you at half-past ten. This will give you an hour 
or two in Vitré before starting.” 

It was so arranged, and we went out without further parlance, to 
make the must of the early hours. 

We found Vitré no less wonderful than we had thought it last 
night. The streets had put on their Sunday quiet, and the only 
people at present abroad were those who were hurrying to or from 
mass, The medizval atmosphere was almost more apparent by day 
than by night. There seemed little or nothing to contradict or 
disturb the impression in the heart of the old town. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than this succession of ancient gables, so clearly 
defined against the background of sky. Of this sky, in many a street 
only a narrow strip could be seen, so closely did the overhanging 
eaves approach each other. Everywhere there were deep lights and 
shadows. ‘There was many a quaint and slanting roof, with dormer 
windows standing one above another. And many a lattice looked as 
though an attempt to open it would bring it to the ground. The 
arcades were heavy, and added to the old-world influence, reminding 
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one so much of some of the old towns of Italy and the East. But 
here there was no southern warmth and life and excitement. The 
deep lights and shadows cast where the sun could penetrate were cold ; 
they were in no way associated with luxuriant vineyards, and flowing 
wine, and dark-eyed, impetuous men and women. The vendetta was 
unknown ; no gallant’s blood stained the midnight pavement from the 
hand of the jealous rival ; no serenade might be heard beneath a lady’s 
balcony. The influences here are more holy and wholesome ; life is 
not made up of passion and flame and froth; it is more calm, and 
duties are thought of and fulfilled, religious sentiment is strong, and 
many are quietly working in their humble way towards the “ one 
far-off, divine event” which must happen to us all. 

In the matter of churches Vitré is not rich. Its principal church, 
Notre Dame, is 15th and 16th century Gothic, and perhaps its 
most notable point is an outside pulpit of charming design, said by 
local tradition to have been erected in opposition to the open-air 
preaching of the Calvinists. The principal doorway is Renaissance. 
The interior possesses a triptych composed of thirty-two enamels . 
representing scenes from the New ‘Testament, described on the 
back in an attempt at rhyme. 

Not least interesting in Vitré were the many small narrow 
turnings which ran like ramifications from the principal thorough- 
fares. They were only a few yards in length, and terminated un- 
expectedly in square courtyards or enclosures, where some of the 
oldest houses, some of the most dilapidated lattices, some of the 
most picturesque slanting roofs and dormer windows were to be 
found. That anyone could live in them was a wonder, for they were 
dark and gloomy, shut out, to a great extent, not only from sunlight 
but from “heaven’s pure oxygen.” In turning out of one of these 
later in the day, who should we come upon but our midnight friend, 
Antoine, accompanied by Rose-Marie. They were leaving her 
father’s shop at the moment, preparatory to along walk in the woods 
of Les Rochers. Both were dressed in their best, and looked a very 
comely pair. They were at life’s happiest age, and on both faces 
happiness predominated. Antoine recognised and saluted us, and pre- 
sented us, with much pride, to “his Rose-Marie.” 

“* Messieurs are welcome to Vitré,” she said very prettily. 

“And the next time they visit the old town may there be no 
Mademoiselle Rose-Marie Kernac in existence,” cried Antoine. Rose- 
Marie blushed. “The little imps sat on my bread last night, if 
you'll believe me,” he laughed. ‘It doesn’t happen twice a year, 
and yet they must choose Sunday for a bad batch. My uncle 
is furious.” 

“It is all because you went courting the owls and disturbing the 
rats up that wretched tower at midnight. It is they who sit upon 
your bread, not the devil’s imps,” laughed Rose-Marie. ‘ Don’t go 
again, Antoine ; I am so afraid you will tumble down the staircase 
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and kill yourself. The last time you had a bad baking hadn’t you 
equally been up the tower?” 

“That’s true.” 

“Very well, then. That proves that I am right. If you go up 
again, after such a warning, there will be no loaves to come out of the 
oven at all; they will disappear altogether.” 

And following the example of this dark prophecy, Antoine and 
Rose-Marie also took their way and disappeared. We watched them 
down the street: a goodly couple, overflowing with spirits, whom the 
sad side of life had not yet touched. ‘They were in the golden 
age. 

At half-past ten, true to our appointment, we went back to the inn, 
where our modest conveyance was waiting for us in the yard. By 
this time there were a good many people lounging about the Place. 
Many of them were peasants, who had walked in to spend their 
*‘ dimanche,” as usual, in the mild distractions of the town. Here, 
for the first time, we saw men wearing their garments of goat skins: 
a loose blouse or jacket sort of arrangement coming down to the hips, 
which made them look very much like savages, a few degrees re- 
moved from the animal world. Their long hair added to the 
savage element. Altogether we thought them the most uncomely 
specimens we had yet seen, and in our after experience of Brittany 
they were not surpassed. 

We took our seats, escorted up the little alley by Madame, who 
strongly commended us to Jean le cocher, and ordered him to drive 
carefully, as if we had been made of Dresden china instead of stern 
flesh and blood. One of us had his usual headache ; headaches 
which have clung to him with the persistency of Fate, and altogether 
robbed him of the golden age which Antoine and Rose-Marie found 
so fair. So we called at a chemist’s on our way to Les Rochers, and 
found him a very interesting specimen, grave and learned, with 
spectacles that magnified his eyes into saucers ; yet very sympathetic. 

“*T have suffered from the affliction,” he said, ‘and I can tell you 
that there is no cure for it but time. As you near fifty years of age, 
you will find that they will leave you, and you may then begin to 
grow strong.” 

“Tt will be rather late in the day,” we laughed. 

“Better late than never,” he returned. ‘ With many life really 
begins at fifty. It is only then that half the great men of the world 
have commenced to give out in their own way what their mind has 
been absorbing during the previous thirty years.” 

“Upon the principle that the best fruits ripen slowly, I suppose ? ” 
said H. C., who was evidently wondering what great things he should 
accomplish at fifty, for he had not yet reached half that age. 

“Slow growths are certainly the most healthy,” returned the 
chemist. ‘Though Madame de Sévigné, to whose Chateau you are 
evidently bound, was an exception to the rule. There are always 
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exceptions to every rule. She was clever and spirituelle from the 
beginning ; her first letters are almost equal to her last. This is the 
best I can do for you,” he added, coming forward with a dose he had 
carefully mixed. 

It acted like magic. Before we left the pharmacy the headache 
had departed. We expressed our gratitude. 

“Ah, but it will come again,” he said, philosophically, with a calm 
smile and a wise shake of the head. ‘To-morrow, or perhaps the 
next day, there it will be on its throne. I know it too well.” 

“‘ But why not give me doses to carry away with me; or the pre- 
scription ? ” 

“The medicine will not keep even twenty-four hours,” be replied. 
“ As for the prescription, I dare not give it you. It is too dangerous 
a medicine, entirely a corabination of my own, led up to by my own 
sufferings. But I am glad to have done you good. You will enjoy 
your drive and the Chateau des Rochers all the more. If only there 
were still a Madame de Sévigné to do its honours! But time has a 
way of flowing on, and events and people pass away; and even for 
you fifty will one day come.” 

We left our philosopher to his musings and went our way, which 
led us through a long, straight, park-like road. The drive was very 
charming. ‘Trees lined the thoroughfare, and as we approached the 
Chateau, the woods on either side grew thick and dense. There were 
long vistas into shady glens, where many a delightful hour and day 
might be passed in the companionship of a favourite book ; days when 
the skies overhead were blue, and the sunshine, hot and brilliant, 
glinted through the branches, and the wild birds sang their songs. 
Lovely spots for picnics, where to the song of the birds might be 
added the rippling echoes of free and happy laughter, such as one 
only hears when /es beaux jours de da vie are in their meridian. I 
believe that one of the consolations of age must be that then one 
realises the true shortness of time, and that man’s life, according to 
the sweet singer of Israel, passeth away as a shadow. 

Very soon above the tops of the trees we saw the turrets of the 
Chateau of Les Rochers, a spot made classical and historical by the 
atmosphere of Madame de Sévigné, which will cling to it until the 
rolling ages shall have left not one stone upon another. 

There, on a large plateau, the huge pile opened up, white and 
dazzling in the sunshine, with a slanting roof and conical-shaped 
turrets. We walked down the long pathway, bordered only by an 
immense green lawn decorated with white posts and chains. There 
was not a soul within sight anywhere ; complete silence met us—a 
sense of “Sabbath stillness ” that must not be disturbed. There was 
a bell certainly, but we felt that its echoes would painfully startle the 
air. Was the Chateau inhabited? If so, would this Sabbath visit not 
be an intrusion? What was to be done? 

Uncertainty is a bad thing. We rang the bell. A distant echo 
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responded ; then, for a few moments, dead silence. Then sundry bolts 
drawn, the door opened, a timid face appeared. 

“The gentlemen had rung ?” 

“Yes, They wished to see the Chateau, if it were possible.” 

“TI hardly know,” returned the woman, who was too amiable to 
deny anything, if one might judge by her expression. ‘“ I hardly know 
what to say. The gardienne has gone into Vitré to church, and is 
not yet back again. She is frightfully jealous if anyone but herself 
shows the Chateau.” 

“We have come far,” said H. C., “we cannot stay. We much 
wish to see the Chateau, and we cherish the memory of Madame de 
Sévigné. Pray do the honours for us, and we will be as secret as the 
grave.” 

“There is no such thing as secrecy. Everything becomes known,” 
replied this philosopher. ‘ As for this Chateau, I believe that the 
walls not only have ears but tongues. If we sneeze up in the garret, 
the next moment it is known in the kitchen.” 

“It is Sunday; perhaps on that day our visit may be an intru- 
sion?” we remarked. 

“Oh no, on the contrary. Sunday is just as convenient as any 
other day ; neither better nor worse.” 

“Are the family here ?” asked H. C. 

** Monsieur de Nétumitres? Oh,no! If so, it could not be seen 
ona Sunday. They are all away.” 

** And you are sole keeper of the Chateau ? ” 

“For the moment, yes; I am alone,” smiled the woman ; 
“but la gardienne will soon be back from church, and if she 
knew I had shown you over, I should have no peace for three 
days.” 

“You need not fear,” said H.C. ‘I am sure she will meet a 
great many acquaintances, and so be later than usual. Is she not 
fond of gossip?” 

‘** She is a woman,” replied this custodian. 

‘“* And she loves scandal ? ” 

** She is a woman,” was the reply again, delivered in an inimitable 
tone. 

“ And she is devoted to the sterner sex ?” 

*“‘T tell you she is a woman,” for the third time ; “therefore, these 
things go without saying.” 

“Then I am quite sure you have nothing to fear. These reasons 
will detain her, and she will be later than usual. To-day Vitré is 
overflowing with gossip, scandal and the members of the army. 

“Can that be true?” asked the woman, anxiously. 

“It is a fact not to be questioned,” replied H. C. 

The woman’s face grew sad. “La gardienne has always the luck 
of it,” she said with a sigh. ‘When it is my turn to go into Vitré, it 
rains ; or there is a sermon, and I have to wait for it; or there isa 
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féte in a neighbouring village, and everyone I know has gone off to 
dance and eat gingerbread.” 

“This is a most interesting conversation, and you are a very 
charming person, and I could desire nothing better than to go 
through life at your side,” said H. C. mildly; ‘but I should like to 
observe that the longer we delay, the more chance there will be of 
being pounced upon by that ghoul, vampire, gorgon, or whatever 
other pet name you may have for your Gardienne.” 

“Enfin! Jt is impossible to resist monsieur’s pleading: those 
eyes would change ice itself into rivers of water,” responded this art- 
ful Phyllis, this extremely timid-looking maiden. ‘It shall be as 
monsieur wishes. Entrez!” 

With that she threw wide the door, and led us through marble 
corridors and gilded salons and panelled dining-room, where ancient 
oak groaned under the burden of massive silver, and the walls were 
lined with portraits of people, most of whom were either ancestors 
or descendants of the illustrious Madame de Sévigné ; many having 
been illustrious in their own way. 

One of the most interesting portraits, attributed to Mignard, was 
that of Madame de Sévigné herself, very much décolletée, a mantle 
with large pleats thrown over the shoulders. The face was marked 
by refinement and that fine, spirituelle expression, which, rather than 
great beauty, was her charm. Her husband, the Marquis de Sévigné, 
in his marshal’s dress, hung near her. Opposite was her son Charles, 
celebrated, as many of us know, for his intrigues with the famous 
Ninon de Lenclos and the fascinating Champmeslé! Again, there 
was Madame de Grignan, with her amiable and distinguished ex- 
pression, her face so like her mother’s without being quite so spiri- 
tuelle. It were difficult to match those large, liquid eyes of Madame 
de Sévigné: though in the portrait of her father, the Baron de Ra- 
butin-Chantal, it was easy to trace from whom the daughter inherited 
both eyes and intelligence. There was the portrait of Jeanne Fran- 
coise Frémyot, surnamed Sainte Chantal, Madame de Sévigné’s 
ancestress, who, in conjunction with St. Francis of Sales, founded the 
Order of Les Dames de la Visitation: one of whose later members 
was a cousin of Mrs. Henry Wood, who in her youth had charmed 
her friends by her voice and famous harp playing, only to retire 
speedily from the world, and for more than fifty years live a life 
of strict seclusion within convent walls. There was a portrait of 
Madame de la Fayette, the noted Mdlle. de la Vergne, but who now 
lives more from her presence in the Letters than by the novels she 
wrote. There was the portrait of Christophe de la Tour de Coulanges, 
Madame de Sévigné’s uncle, who as Abbé de Livry, was surnamed 
le bien bon, and who, in 1671, built the chapel attached to Les 
Rochers. There was Jacques Troussier, Marquis de Pommenar, the 
famous Breton nobleman who was accused of false coining, was 
found Not Guilty, and actually paid the expenses of his arrest in bad 
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money. Not one of the least interesting portraits was that of 
the Marquise de Lambert, the well-known Mademoiselle de 
Larlan, and widow of the Marquis de Locmaria: that lieutenant- 
general who danced the famous /asse-pieds to such perfection that 
Madame de Sévigné, enchanted, handed him down to posterity in her 
Letters. 

Her bedroom and study remain almost as she herself left them. 
The inkstand she preferred, the pen she held, the very powder and 
patch boxes she used, small trifles she prized, are there. Time, as 
well as the bright and clever being to whom they belonged, has 
thrown a glamour over them ; that certain sense of veneration with 
which we look upon everything over which the ages have rolled. It 
is long since Madame de Sévigné herself has passed away, yet her 
presence seemed very real as we looked upon her possessions, the 
things she had handled. The rooms seemed haunted by her voice 
that was so musical, and her laughter that was ever spontaneous. 
She might have passed only yesterday into the silent land. What 
she had gazed upon then, we gazed upon now; the walks she de- 
lighted in, the very trees which had so often shaded her from the 
midday sun, listened to her animated conversation when surrounded 
by a bevy of chosen spirits in whom she delighted, and whom she 
fascinated by that strongest of all attractions, the charm of intellect 
and sympathy: though it is well-known that hers was a sympathy not 
always manifest, and held well in hand. For it is well that our best 
emotions should be under the control of our reason. The gardens 
and grounds, the labyrinths, the park, the great courtyard, the woods 
with their temples and summer-houses, their endless avenues, were 
gigantic: and through all and upon all, the spirit of Madame de 
Sévigné seemed to hover. 

_ As we passed into each stately apartment it was shrouded in gloom, 

but our guide going before us opened the windows and threw wide 
the great green ferstennes, admitting floods of sunshine and dispelling 
all the ghostly shadows. The whole time she was nervously listening 
for the possible return of the gardienne, although she acknowledged 
she had never known her arrive a minute before her hour. ‘“ But 
it is when people are not wanted that they are sure to turn up,” she 
remarked, philosophically ; ‘no matter how trifling and innocent 
your reason may be for wishing their absence. She is furious if I 
attempt to show the Chateau, and it is unjust and selfish. People do 
not want the trouble of coming for nothing—and no one could resist 
monsieur’s pleading,” with a very timid glance at H. C. 

We departed, wishing that we could spend days, nay weeks, in 
these lovely and illustrious haunts. If the gardens were stiff and 
the paths straight, and the flower-beds somewhat too set and 
ceremonious, still there was absolute calm and repose about the 
place ; an infinite wealth of verdure; a few minutes would take you 
into bewildering labyrinths, beyond which were the woods, wild and 
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beautiful, where the birds sang and the graceful squirrels chased each 
other and played at hide and seek round the trees, and the wind and 
the branches made their wonderful music. 

We said good-bye to it all, rewarding our guide according to her 
merits, and turned our faces towards Vitré. Ina very short time we 
met a tall, determined-looking woman, carrying a large umbrella, 
trudging back with the stride of a dragoon. She looked at us very 
keenly and evidently suspected treason. But she passed on with a 
“long, lingering look,” and we also continued our way. 

“La gardienne du Chateau,” said our driver, turning round with a 
delighted air of having circumvented her for once. ‘“ That poor 
little Louise has just saved herself. If the gentlemen had remained 
another ten minutes, she would have had the wrath of the gardienne 
upon her. She knows how to raise a tempest, that Madame de 
Coinmenteur. For all that, she is a good woman au fond.” 

We passed out of the influence of the Chateau and the forests and 
the trees ; passed through the long avenue which brought us to the 
very confines of the town, with its antiquated roofs and rising 
towers. The streets looked more gay and lively than we had yet 
seen them. It was Sunday, and their day of rest and leisure. Every 
one was abroad in his best—a poor best sometimes, but almost in- 
variably as neat and clean as if they had just stepped out of a band- 
box. They were not all as comely as our friends Antoine and Rose- 
Marie, but comeliness is by no means a universal gift, and many a 
Rose-Marie has to live out her little life, feeling that in spite of her 
sponsor’s good intentions her place is amongst the awkward holly- 
hocks and the remote paths where roses and lilies do not grow. 

The place was crowded with loungers, not a few of them wearing 
the goat skins and the long hair that made them look so very much 
like wild men of the woods. Madame was in her bureau as we 
passed through into the salle 4 manger. Her déshabille was discarded, 
and she was resplendent in rustling silk and a cap with magnificent 
ribbons, the whole worthy of having come from a Parisian modiste’s, 
and worn with an air that would have become a duchess. 

“What did you think of Les Rochers ?” she asked, as we paused 
a moment to salute this dazzling apparition. “Is it not charm- 
ing ? The Chateau is gorgeous, the gardens are perfection, the woods 
and the birds are a dream. We owe much to Madame de Sévigné. 
Not too many strangers visit Vitré, but half of those who do, come 
for the express purpose of seeing Les Rochers.” 

We passed on to the dining-room, where a small shock awaited 
H.C. At a remote side table, with her back cunningly placed 
towards the window, resplendent in beautiful golden hair, and, like 
our hostess, magnificent in a Parisian costume, sat Mademoiselle 
Virginie Pichon. Breakfasting with her was the gallant Cafstaine de 
Marine en retraite, as devoted in his attentions as a favoured courtier to 
his queen. As soon as she caught sight of us, she coloured furiously, 
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and if it was possible not to be mistaken, her eyes shot darts of 
anger at H.C. Her very stiff silk gown seemed to rustle and bristle 
out, just as a turkey in his rage will shake out his feathers. But a 
very polite and deferential bow and a very sweet smile from H. C. 
cleared the overcharged atmosphere and averted the storm. Mdlle. 
Pichon realised that she was safe. There would be neither scandal 
nor revelation. Monsieur le Capitaine was, if possible, more devoted 
than ever; and, as Madame afterwards confided to us, that very 
morning after déjeuner he had offered his hand, heart, and illustrious 
name to Mdlle. Pichon. Before another moon had waxed and 
waned she would have become Madame de Carnavalle. 

“‘ But how is it possible for one woman to have two such distinct 
individualities?” asked H. C. ‘ The magnificent lady of twenty- 
five at breakfast this morning was no more like the wonderful old 
creature that actually terrified me last night than a wintry landscape 
in the north is like the gardens of the Hesperides.” H.C. is always 
flowery and poetical. After all, it has its advantages : those who live 
above the clouds have perpetual sunshine. 

“ Hush!” cried Madame, laughing and blushing. ‘ Walls have 
ears. Those transformations are our little secrets: the privileges of 
the fair sex. We can appear young when we have almost forgotten 
our youth. The soft pink that monsieur sees on many a fair cheek 
is often nothing but a true artistic effort; and if he ever has the 
termerity to salute some of those chaste and charming cherry lips, he 
will carry away with him the bloom of roses as well as the perfume 
of violets.” 

This confidential communication took place when the shades of 
night had once more fallen, and Vitré was again steeped in the mystery 
and poetry of darkness. Again we wandered about the streets, revel- 
ling in all these wonderful effects and impressions, all this old-world 
atmosphere. Of its kind there is nothing equal to it, and Vitré 
stands out as a magnificent memorial to the departed ages. Its 
outlines once seen can never be forgotten; its influence once felt 
remains for ever. With magnetic force you will feel drawn to all 
this charm of architecture and antiquity. It is in itself a poem- 
without-words of the very highest order, leaving an impression upon 
the spirit and the imagination that is outside and infinitely beyond 
the mere power of language. 

But Brittany itself is full of poetry, full of beauty. The influence 
of the religious fervour and earnest devotion of its people, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, has stamped itself upon their country, striking 
a keynote that gives out no uncertain sound. It is always so in the 
history of the world. Whether nationally or individually, the stead- 
fast recognition of the Divine Power brings its reward: the opposite 
its consequences. And fortunately for mankind, singly and collec- 
tively, in spite of all his mistakes: THERE 1s A DIVINITY THAT 
SHAPES OUR ENDS, ROUGH-HEW THEM HOW WE WILL. 











NO UNWELCOME GUEST. 


AH, sir, it’s well you’ve come at last ; 
You’ve been away a sight too long ! 
But time seems short when once it’s past. 
(I hope you'll find the ale is strong !) 

You fear the changes you may see, 
But none’s so great as there might be ! 


Aye, sir, we village people know 

A little more than we are told. 
Your lady-mother wished you well 

When you believed her stern and cold 
Don’t grieve, sir: madam is all right, 
Only her hair has turned quite white ! 


Young folks, sir, are so quick and hard 
(That chicken’s roasted to a turn), 
But life has lessons for us all 
That.always cost us much to learn. 
And madam will not grudge her pain, 
When once she has her son again ! 


The old hall’s standing where it did 

(I reckon you are bound there straight). 
You'll find that madam’s chair is set 

That she may always watch the gate : 
And in her window, every night, 
With her own hands she puts a light. 


The Vicar’s daughter (don’t you start, 
Dear sir, for she’s Miss Mary still) 
Is pale and thinner than she was, 
For patient love is hard to kill! 
She’s been so good to madam too, 
(Cook’s sending up a pie for you! ) 


Don’t smile, sir. ’T is in ways like these 
That folk like us can show our joy— 
That sweet Miss Mary has her love, 
And our dear lady has her boy: 
And cook and me expect, at least, 
You'll let us dress your wedding feast. 
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THE MYSTERY AT LYNDON CHASE. 
I. 


han dark December days of 18— were fast drawing to a close 

when, in response to a briefly-worded statement that he would 
take no refusal, from my cousin, Sir John, or, as he was usually styled 
among his friends, Jack Lyndon, I came down from town to join 
the Christmas party at Lyndon Chase. 

Some five years of the changes and chances which beset the career 
of a private secretary had passed since my last Christmas at Lyndon ; 
and some changes had visited the old place too. My uncle, Sir Philip 
Lyndon, was dead, and his eldest son, Ralph, was taking his last 
long sleep in the sombre depths of an African forest. 

A wild, hot-tempered, spendthrift fellow had been this Ralph 
Lyndon, given to gambling a little and fast living generally, and I 
had always believed his father had no very great affection for him. 
However that might have been, on the very day that he came of 
age, the lad went upstairs after a stormy scene in the library, packed 
his portmanteau and ordered the dog-cart round, vowing he would 
never set foot in the house again while his father lived: and the vow 
was kept faithfully enough. 

Yet, perhaps, if Sir Philip’s anger had been less bitterly con- 
temptuous, some kind of reconciliation might have followed. There 
was always much to work upon in the very strong and tender attach- 
ment between Ralph and his brother. Jack was a mere boy of 
thirteen at the time of the bitter quarrel of his father and elder 
brother, but he was old enough to feel the consequent separation 
keenly, and for a long time refused to be comforted. But, as the 
years of Ralph’s self-imposed exile wore on, he grew more reconciled ; 
perhaps forgot a little ; while he was studiously taught to regard his 
brother as the prodigal son, and one, moreover, for whom there was 
no place of repentance. 

Some years later news had come of Ralph’s death, and now, at the 
time of my story, his younger brother reigned in his stead and was 
keeping up one of the traditions of the House of Lyndon in the 
Christmas party of uncles, aunts and cousins of every degree. He 
was a handsome, sunny-tempered, open hearted fellow, my cousin 
Jack, always ready to lend you his horses, dogs and guns, or to put 
his name to a bill, or square an account with pleasant alacrity. 

I found the house at Lyndon full to overflowing—a merry party 
over which Lady Lyndon, Jack’s stepmother, presided with somewhat 
stern and unbending sway. I received the heartiest of welcomes from 
Jack, and was speedily taken into his confidence on every con- 
ceivable subject, from the erection of new cottages in the park down 
to the docking of his terrier’s tail. 
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“To tell the truth, old fellow, I’m uncommonly glad to get a 
holiday just now,” he said to me as we lounged together over my 
dressing-room fire. ‘My agent, Henderson, is a capital fellow: 
manages the estate, and me, too, admirably ; but somehow he makes 
me work confoundedly hard, won’t allow me either time or money 
for any dissipation ; he’s been with me five years now. I don’t mind 
telling you that affairs were in rather a mess when I came into the 
estate, what with poor Ralph’s gambling debts and my father’s ex- 
perimental high farming. Henderson has nearly succeeded in putting 
them straight; made me cut down all my expenses; give up the 
training stables and betting book. Why, I have to consult him first 
if I only want to buy a new hunter; ’pon my honour I have.” 

There was always a touch of the spendthrift about all the Lyndons, 
.and I was privately a little rejoiced to hear of Jack’s having so severe 
a check upon his youthful extravagances. 

With hunting, shooting, carpet dances and tableaux vivants, the 
‘short winter days passed quickly and pleasantly enough, and on 
Christmas Eve another guest appeared, whom Lyndon introduced as 
his agent, Captain Henderson. Finding he was alone and spending 
a solitary Christmas in a half-finished house, Jack had, with his usual 
good nature, invited him to join the party at the Chase. 

He was a tall, rather handsome fellow of five-and-thirty, or there- 
abouts, with a dark, curiously impassive face, a hard, firmly sct 
mouth underneath the heavy moustaches, and keen, dark eyes, some- 
what impenetrable in the steady directness of their gaze, a quiet, 
courteous manner and guarded speech. He had lived abroad some 
years before coming to the Chase, Henderson tqld us; but the sub- 
ject of his travels was one on which he spoke with what seemed rather 
a lack of interest than a studied avoidance of the matter. 

A good shot and cross country rider, always ready to teach a 
youngster how to hold a gun, or pilot a timid maiden in the hunting 
field, he speedily became a favourite amongst us; and Lyndon 
pressed him to prolong his visit till the New Year. After a little 
hesitation he consented. 


‘ II. 


THERE was no party at the Chase on New Year’s Eve, Lady Lyndon 
having some kind of prejudice against the frivolity of dancing the 
New Year in and Old Year out ; and the next evening was fixed for 
the ball. 

We had spent most of the day in the saddle, and the smoking-room 
was soon deserted, as after midnight mutual congratulations and good 
wishes spoken, one by one the fellows lounged away to bed; and 
only Henderson, myself, and young Dick Cheyne, of Redlands, a 
younger son of a younger branch of the most illustrious house of 
Lyndon, were left to finish our cigars over the dying fire, Jack 
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having gone out for a final consultation with my lady over the diffi- 
cult question of precedence. 

It was a still, moonless night, a heavy, impenetrable blackness 
against which the blacker shadows of the trees stood out faintly here 
and there: a slight fog rose from the damp earth, but ‘the air was so 
warm and close we had set the window wide open and sat before it, 
Henderson lying back in a low chair, I opposite to him. Cheyne 
stood on the left, leaning his broad shoulders against the window- 
frame, his head thrown back a little as he watched the puffs of smoke 
from his cigar. 

The one window of the smoking-room opened on to the terrace, 
which ran the whole length of the side of the house ; a broad gravel 
path, with a low stone balustrade, dividing it from the slope of turf 
below; at the extreme end of the terrace, and angle of the house, 
a high, ivy-covered wall shut out the kitchen gardens and stables from 
view. 

We had not spoken for some few minutes, and it seemed to me, 
as I sat watching the dull red glow of the fire on the panelled walls, 
that the silence without and within was growing a little oppressive, 
and I was conscious somehow of a desire to shut out the black still- 
ness and heavy air of the night. I turned to speak to Dick. 

“I wish you would shut the window, Cheyne.” 

He drew his cigar from between his lips quickly, and with a 
warning gesture. 

“‘ Listen,” he said, half under his breath. 

There was a sound of footsteps on the gravel outside—footsteps, 
certainly, but such as I never heard before. The long, dragging, 
heavy tread of four feet it seemed to me, slow and stealthy, but so 
distinct I could hear the rattle of loose gravel at each regular and 
measured tread. 

They came nearer, and Cheyne drew himself up and turned his 
head towards the square of white light which shone through the open, 
unsheltered window into the darkness without. 

Henderson lifted his half closed eyes. ‘What is it?” he asked 
indifferently. 

**T don’t know ; a dog, I think,” answered Cheyne, still keeping an 
earnest gaze on the ground before him. 

I got up, and stood looking over his shoulder. 

The sound was close behind us now, and the something slunk past 
our feet as we stood there, and disappeared. 

“Some brute of a dog prowling about—but where the deuce has 
he gone?” exclaimed Cheyne, still in an undertone. 

He strode out quickly on to the terrrace. 

The window at which we were standing was not more than two 
feet from the high wall at the end of the terrace, and the angle formed 
by it and the wall of the house was—with the exception of a few 
inches of black shadow—filled with light from our lamps. The very 
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ivy leaves and grey-green twigs of wisteria on the walls shone out 
clear and distinct, but there was nothing there; and Cheyne kicked 
out among the roots of ivy and creepers, and leaned over the balus- 
trade, peering into the darkness below, before he came back to me. 
“T can’t make out where it went,” he said, half impatiently. 
** There’s no hole in the wall among that ivy, is there?” 

“No, I think not. Listen again.” 

He turned round sharply, and took a stride back into the middle 
of the walk, standing full in the light from the window. 

The mysterious footsteps were coming back again, slower and more 
stealthy they sounded, but no less distinct than before. Henderson 
had risen and stood beside me, his head bent forward a little to 
listen, his cigar held out carefully behind him. 

They came creeping on, those horribly slow, dragging steps, and 
then the shadow glided past our feet again, and Cheyne wheeled 
round with a quick exclamation. There was nothing behind him, 
and every leaf and twig on the terrace wall hung motionless in the 





penetrable. 

**T can’t make out where the thing disappeared to,” he repeated a 
little excitedly, but speaking in the same low tone; “I’m certain I 
saw something, didn’t you?” 

“T thought so, but never mind it now; come in and shut the 
window, there’s a good fellow ; it’s getting cold.” 

He followed me in, glancing back over his shoulder, and 
Henderson sat down again, turning a little from the light. 

“It’s a most extraordinary thing,” pursued, Cheyne; “ I’ll swear 
something went by, but where, in the name of all that’s puzzling, 
could it have gone? It couldn’t have been a ghost, though I suppose 
this house is haunted, as all respectable old mansions ought to be. 
I'll ask Lyndon when he comes in if this is the ghost’s walk.” 
Henderson lifted his eyes from the floor and glanced at the lad 
half absently, it seemed, from beneath the half-closed lids. I started 
a little and followed his glance uneasily ; Cheyne’s careless words had 
more in them than he knew of. 

“Better not; I wouldn’t say anything at all about it, if I were 
you,” I answered quickly. 

“Why not?” Cheyne stared at me. 

‘* Because, my dear fellow, this zs the ghost’s walk, and there zs a 
tradition ‘respecting it, which, I suppose, you don’t happen to know.” 
“No; what is it?” 

‘Simply this : whenever footsteps are heard and a shadowy some- 
thing is seen on the terrace out there, the Master of Lyndon is 
doomed to die within the year.” 

Cheyne laughed scornfully. ‘‘ What nonsense. You don’t mean to 
say you believe in such rubbish, Lyndon ?” 

“I don’t say anything of the kind, but I know that Jack believes 
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in it most firmly. He believes he heard it before his father’s death, 
and that no Lyndon since the foundation of the world has ever 
passed away without this warning of death.” 

Cheyne shrugged his broad shoulders doubtfully. ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought him so superstitious,” he said. At that moment Jack 
himself came in. 

“‘ Charlie, my boy, Lady Lyndon and I have earned your undying 
gratitude,” he began, with the gay, careless laugh that had so 
infectious a ring about it. ‘You are the victim of a conspiracy for 
the suppression of bachelors, active operations intrusted to very fair 
hands ; time and place, the ball-room to-morrow night; so prepare 
to meet your fate like a man, old fellow. But look here; I received 
strict orders from Lady Lyndon to break up this conclave, so I 
propose that we retire. Henderson, I’m afraid that pulling brute of 
mine was too much for you to-day ; you look tired.” 

Jack had gone up to him, and was speaking in the low and 
exceedingly winning tone he sometimes used. Henderson answered, 
with his usual grave courtesy, that he was a little tired and would go 
to bed. 

What was the meaning of the look in those keen eyes, as they 
rested for 2 moment on the other’s handsome, sunny face? It 
haunted me that night with the persistency of a vague dim memory, 
unfolding itself in some dusty, forgotten corner of the brain. 

Twenty-four hours later, and the great hall at Lyndon was a blaze 
of lights, flowers and fine dresses, and I was manfully submitting to 
my fate in the person of a gay little heiress of twenty summers. 
Jack performed his duties as host with untiring energy and vigour ; 
and I watched him once, as he stood near me in a pause of the 
dance, bending down from his stately height to a slender little figure 
at his side, his dark eyes glowing a little, his clear, resonant voice so 
gay ; such strong young life flushed into his handsome face and beat 
in his steady pulses—it seemed strange, impossible, that he should 
be doomed. 

I pulled myself up quickly. It was absurd, worse than absurd, 
to let the vaguely troubled undercurrents of thought, that had haunted 
me since morning, gain the upper hand like this. 

I tried hard to dismiss such thoughts, and yet, somehow, I found 
myself in the smoking-room again an hour after midnight, standing 
at the open window, and listening for the mysterious footsteps on the 
terrace. , 

The lamp on the table was turned down, and I did not at first see 
that I was not alone, until Henderson, half rising from the depths of 
his easy chair beside the window, spoke to me. 

“Have you come here to escape the heat and glare in the Hall, 
Mr. Lyndon? ’Pon my honour, I found it a little too much. I 
eegret to have to confess it, but I believe I am getting too old for 
this sort of thing.” 
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It was another starless, moonless night, only the white ghostly 
light of a little sprinkling of snow, which lay here and there in tiny 
drifts, under the trees and on the gravel paths, gleamed with a faint, 
pallid whiteness under the leaden sky ; a restless breeze stirred among 
the nestling ivy leaves and leafless branches of the creepers on the 
wall, and came in at the open window. 

Sweeping into the silence came the sound of voices, laughter and 
music from the ball-room, a murmur, which rose and fell again with 
the sighing of the wind, but failed to drown that other sound I was 
waiting to hear—the soft, stealthy steps on the gravel walk. 

I had not stood there many minutes before they came, dragging 
slowly past the closed windows of the library and drawing-room, 
coming nearer and nearer—the sound a little deadened, it seemed, by 
the snow—until they passed my very feet, and I swung out on to the 
terrace with a sudden energy that must infallibly have brought me 
into sharp collision with anything that had been there. 

Nothing but darkness and silence; and, baffled again, I returned 
to the window. Henderson’s chair was empty, and I caught the 
sound of the door closing after him as I came in, and took up my - 
station once more to listen, the vaguely uncomfortable sensations of 
anxiety and foreboding against which I had been struggling all day, 
returning on me with fuller force. 

It was not new to me, this tradition of the Ghost’s Walk, in which 
my uncle, Sir Philip, and his father before him, had believed so firmly, 
and in which Jack put as unquestioning a faith ; but I had never 
speculated on the subject before, and now I found my scepticism less 
assured than was altogether pleasing to a practical, commonsense 
young fellow of seven-and-twenty. f 

I stood still listening and meditating, uneasy on these points, when 
the door opened again, and Jack’s clear voice came ringing across the 
dark space between us. 

“Charlie, is that you? Now, ’pon my word, this is too bad; you 
have left the prettiest girl in the room to sit out the ‘My Queen 
Waltz,’ waiting for her truant cavalier. You are being inquired for on 
all sides, and here I find you sitting in the smoking-room. It really 
is too bad.” 

He had come over to me and laid his hand on my shoulder 
lightly, adding a quick: “‘ What is the matter? You are not ill, my 
boy ?” 

“Til? no; I only came for a breath of fresh air.” I recovered 
myself with something of an effort. “The rooms were so con- 
foundedly hot, but I’d no idea I had been here so long; better go 
back, I suppose, and down on my knees before my deserted partner.” 

“T rather think you had, but you don’t deserve to be forgiven 
either—and smoking, too, you barbarian. Listen! what’s that ?” 

Lyndon’s hand rested more heavily on my shoulder for an instant 
and he came a step nearer. I would have answered him, have kept 
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him back if I could, but something held me silent and powerless, 
and slowly again, but more distinctly, more heavily fell the sound of 
those stealthy footsteps on the white, silent, snow-covered terrace, 
bringing with them now a sense of oppression and strange, unreason- 
ing fear, against which I could not even struggle. 

A moment later, an ugly shadow glided past our feet, and Jack 
leaned back against the window-frame with a half-suppressed groan. 

“Charlie,” he said under his breath ; “I did not think you were 
listening for that.” 

“For what ?” I answered sharply. “There is some dog about, 
that is all.” 

He took his hand from my shoulder, went in and sat down in 
Henderson’s chair, turning his face away from the light. 

“For pity’s sake, Jack, don’t get that absurd notion into your 
head ; can’t you hear a sound out there without fancying it is—is 
that? It’s ridiculous, mere superstition,” I exclaimed, seeing it was 
useless to feign ignorance of his meaning. 

He interrupted me with an impatient gesture, but not raising his 
head. 

“IT heard it before, Charlie, when my father died. I cannot be 
mistaken now. It is the warning for another Lyndon, within the year, 
you know. Well, I suppose I had counted on as long a life as most 
men. I hope you'll have a longer reign than I, old fellow.” 

“Jack, Jack, if you want me to think you a sane man, don’t talk 
like that; what we heard just now is to be easily accounted for if 
anyone took the trouble to go round to the kennels. Come back to 
the Hall, there’s a good fellow, and don’t talk about dying and my 
reign like a superstitious old woman.” 

I bent down to him a little as I spoke, and he turned to me, 
shaking his head, but with a faint smile. 

“You will not ridicule or argue me out of my conviction, Charlie. 
Do you think it is possible once to have heard that and to have 
forgotten? I tell you it is the warning and I am doomed to die 
within the year. Rather advise me to set my house in order, old 
fellow.” 

Argument, ridicule, persuasion were of no avail, and I grew rather 
desperate at last, and hardly knew what I said in my earnest 
endeavour to dispel the unhappy fancy from his mind. 

“Don’t say any more, Charlie; let us go back to those people I 
have to entertain and try to forget it till that duty is done. And don’t 
say a word of this to Henderson or any of the other fellows,” he 
added in a lower tone, as he got up and put his arm through mine. 

“Of course not,” I answered, almost dragging him out of the room 
in my anxiety to get away. 

Watching the lad closely, as I could not help doing while music, 
laughter, the sound of happy voices and rythmic fall of light feet on 
the polished floor went on hour after hour, I could almost have 
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fancied he had thrown off the gloomy foreboding which oppressed 
him so short a time ago, in the steady, determinate self-control which 
made him join in dance, jest and laughter with the same light-hearted 
gaiety of manner as before. Henderson was watching him, too, and 
some touch of gravity in the calm indifference of his keen, dark eyes 
gave me the impression that he knew as much of Lyndon’s fatal 
superstition as I did. 


III. 
Jack came to my room about nine o’clock on the same morning 
booted and spurred, hunting stock in hand. ‘It’s a shame to wake 


you up, Charlie, my boy,” he said cheerily ; ‘but I want you to ride 
over to Whatcote with me to see the new house I’m building for 
Henderson, and I’m going to start in half-an-hour.” 

“T was just thinking of turning out,” I answered him sleepily. 

* All right ; Henderson is going to take the youngsters to the meet 
for me, and I’ve ordered our horses to meet us at Mace Hill Spinney 
at eleven; be quick, there’s a good fellow, and come down to the 
gun-room ; we’ll have breakfast there, as we used to do when we were 
lads, eh ?” 

He departed and, after a rather hasty toilet, I followed, to find 
Henderson had already joined him at the breakfast table. 

Later that same evening, Henderson came up to me, remarking, 
with a suggestion of anxiety in his tone and manner, on Lyndon’s 
evident lack of his usual spirits and that strange fancy of his about 
the warning. The quiet, civil tones of his voice were, somehow, not 
a pleasant interruption to my reverie, and, moreover, I was a little 
annoyed at being questioned on a subject which was becoming very 
painful to me, and I answered him shortly. ‘ Time will explain it, no 
doubt.” 

“It must be explained sooner or later,” he said at last, finding I 
was not disposed to discuss the question and dismissing it with graceful, 
indifferent ease ; but I left him with a certain sense of having been 
used as a source of information. I was beginning to regard this 
grave, self-contained man of the world with something very like 
distrust. 

Time went on; the party at the Chase dispersed, we heard no more 
of the ghostly footsteps and I began to hope that Jack would speedily 
forget the whole affair; but I was mistaken ; the conviction that he 
was doomed to die within the year remained with him, the severest 
reasoning, the lightest ridicule were alike useless, and, at last, I gave 
up speaking to him on the subject. He insisted on my staying with 
him for some months to come, and, as I had given up my post 
and become in some sense, a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
I yielded to his wish, and we went up to town, yachted in the Medi- 
terranean for six weeks; then to Norway ; and, in August, tramped 
the moors and bagged our grouse still together. 
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Thus the year slipped by, and it was October before Jack turned 
his face homewards and his thoughts towards the Lyndon covers. 
Towards the middle of the month, we found ourselves back at the 
Chase in sole possession; Lady Lyndon was at Eastbourne. Jack 
had not invited any guests, and he and I were alone until Henderson 
came again and joined us. Lyndon seemed to like to have him 
there, somehow. 

It was some time after midnight and Jack still lingered in my 
room, lounging over the fire and talking a little fitfully, with the 
restlessness which was so unlike his old self. 

“Sometimes I think I’m a fool, Charlie,” he said to me suddenly 
after a silence. ‘To be brooding over this and thinking I’m going 
to die; and yet I can’t shake off the impression. No Lyndon died 
without the warning, you know.” 

** According to that you ought to have heard it before poor Ralph 
was killed at Masuta; how was it there was no warning for him?” I 
asked, in the calm, judicial tones of a man whose logic is unassailable. 

He looked up quickly, a touch of something like relief in his face. 
“T did not hear it then, but ” There was a low knock at the 
door, “ Come in,” I shouted, and Henderson appeared ; Jack turned 
half round in his chair to glance at him. 

“Oh, it’s you, Henderson ; I thought it was my fellow—nothing 
wrong, is there ?” 

“No, nothing. May I come in, Mr. Lyndon? I have something 
to say to you and Sir John which I would rather say here than any- 
where else.” 

I was a little surprised. Henderson’s manner was grave almost to 
sternness, and he glanced at Lyndon as he spoke with the same keen, 
almost questioning look that had puzzled me before. 

Closing the door behind him softly, he came in. He would not 
take the vacant chair I pulled forward, but placed himself before the 
fire, a little to Jack’s right, leaning one arm on the high, narrow 
mantleshelf. Jack turned to him with the slightest touch of im- 
patience in his tone. 

** Are you come to lecture me again on my extravagance in cigars, 
Henderson, or to bully me into putting down the drag, and only 
keeping one hunter? because, if so, let us have it over quickly—I 
always get such a confounded thrashing when I have to fight anything 
out with you.” 

Henderson smiled a little, the hard lines in his worn face softening 
as he met Jack’s eyes. 

“T’ve no lecture for you to-night, Sir John,” he said quietly ; 
“only something to tell you, which I had hoped I might have kept 
from you till the end.” 

He stopped abruptly, lifting his head and looking over Jack’s 
shoulder into the depth of shadow beyond, where the light of our 
solitary candle and the ruddy glow of the fire fell short. 
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Jack started, turning a little pale. A faint sound from the terrace 
below broke into the silence, growing clearer and more distinct, even 
through the closed windows and heavy shutters, as we listened. I 
got up in a sort of desperation, crossed the room, and flung them 
open sharply—anything to drown those slow, horrible footsteps 
dragging over the damp, cold gravel below. They ceased before the 
sound of swinging bars and rattling bolts had died away. 

Neither of us spoke, and there was an instant of dead silence. 
Then Jack got up and began to pace the room restlessly, with quick, 
impatient strides. 

Henderson sat down, leaning forward in his chair, and his face half 
hidden by one hand. In his presence, I could not but seem to 
ignore Jack’s evident distress, and I lounged back to my seat and 
lighted a fresh cigar with an affectation of indifference. Jack came 
up and paused beside me at last, leaning both arms on the mantle- 
shelf, and. putting his head down upon them. He seemed to have 
forgotten Henderson’s presence, and the revelation he had come 
there to make, in the struggle between the strong, passionate love of 
life, and the hope and courage that would face death calmly, without 
a fear or murmur—a struggle in which no word, even from the 
closest of friends, might have a part. 

I was silent. Glancing up a moment later I saw that Henderson 
had risen and was standing beside Jack, one hand laid on his 
shoulder. Perhaps the action a little surprised Lyndon ; he turned 
quickly and confronted him with a touch of resolute self-control, and 
a slight gesture of annoyance at the detaining hand, but Henderson 
still kept it there. 

“* Jack,” he said gently, “don’t you know me at last >—your brother 
Ralph ?” 

Lyndon started, staring at him in absolute amazement. 

“What do you mean? My brother Ralph has been dead ten years 
or more,” he answered sternly. 

“Tt was not Ralph Lyndon who died and was buried in the forest 
at Masuta ; he escaped that fate—by the mercy of God—to come 
home to you, Jack, and is here now. Don’t you remember me, old 
fellow? I thought you would have recognised me before, and more 
than once, at the first, I was afraid you had discovered my secret.” 

He had laid both hands on Jack’s shoulders, and as they stood 
so, face to face, Jack’s eyes were fixed on his with an eager, question- 
ing gaze, which grew more and more searching, more intensely anxious, 
as Henderson went on speaking. The contrast between the cool, 
self-possessed man of the world, with all the secrets of his past life so 
carefully guarded beneath the grave and courteous manner, and the 
elder brother pleading for recognition with the younger, was so sharp 
and striking a one, I was more puzzled and bewildered than perhaps 
was Jack himself. 

“Tf you are really my brother Ralph, why did you conceal the 
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fact from me at first—why not have claimed your right to the place 
I took as my father’s only surviving son?” he questioned, still in the 
same low, stern tone. 

“Because it seemed to me that I had no right to it. After so 
much of—of undutiful folly, I came back here to try and undo some 
of the mischief I had done, and I believed I could best accomplish 
that by working with you as I have done.” 

“Have you no proof to offer me?” There was still a shadow of 
doubt and wonder in Jack’s keen, searching eyes. 

“ Yes, ample proof; but you don’t doubt me, Jack? Ten years 
ago, though I must have changed since then—have you no recollec- 
tion of me ?—do you remember nothing of our life here before I left 
you ?—of the many nights we have slept here in this room together ? 
—of——-” he paused a moment, as if the tide.of half-forgotten 
memories were too strong for words “of the summer evenings 
when we ran down to the river for a stolen half-hour’s bream 
fishing, and I carried you back to bed half asleep, when the moon 
was down and the meadows were white with mist—you remember it, 
Charlie ?” 

He had fallen back into the old familiar names of Jack and 
Charlie, and now, as he glanced across at. me, fixing his dark eyes on 
mine, the two faces so near together were strangely alike ; and the 
painful bewilderment and effort to recall long-lost memories in 
Lyndon’s grew more intense. 

“The river,” he muttered, half to himself, ‘‘ the river.” . Taking 
Henderson’s right arm, he drew the hand from his shoulder, pushed 
back the coat and shirt sleeves, and turned the wrist to the light 
slowly. 

Henderson smiled a little. 
gotten that.” 

There, just below where the blue veins met, was a long, L-shaped 
scar, crossing the wrist from left to right, some three or four inches— 
a mark which perhaps not one fellow in a thousand would have 
borne, but in itself so slight and insignificant a one that perhaps 
only a brother would have known of or recognised it. But both 
Jack and I had cause to remember that scar: to remember the dark 
water closing over our heads as we struggled together beside our 
overturned boat above the weir in Lyndon River—to remember, 
though we were but children at the time, Ralph’s ringing shout as he 
came leaping down the hill, tearing off his clothes and springing in 
after us; the terror with which we had clung to him; the desperate 
struggle with the swift, silent current ; the cheering as they dragged 
him out, clutching Jack’s coat so tightly they had to cut a piece of it 
from out of his rigid fingers; his blood-stained arm, where a jagged 
nail in the weir-head had caught it ; to remember, too, our terrible 
distress when they said he would die ; his father’s fervent “God bless 
you, Ralph, my boy,” when at last the strong young life in him 





* Ah,” he said quietly, “I had for- 
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triumphed, and he awoke from his long swoon to consciousness once 
more. 

The truth flashed across us both with a suddenness of conviction 
that admitted of no doubt, no hesitation; a little flush rose to 
Lyndon’s handsome face. 

“Ralph, Ralph!” he cried, a ring of sharpest pain and self- 
reproach in his tone: “what have I done that I did not know you, 
and have stood in your place all these years?” 

His hands were grasping his brother’s now, and Henderson drew 
a step nearer. 

“I had forfeited my right to that, lad; I did not want it, either. 
I came home to see you, not to take your place here—I was never 
fit to do that—and to atone in some measure, if I could, for the folly 
and wickedness of past years. You know how I found things and 
how hard we have worked together to put them straight, and now it 
seems my work is done. I would not have told you now, though, 
but for this. I could keep silence no longer when I knew you 
thought your time had come.” 

Lyndon scarcely understood the allusion it seemed. 

“It was like you, Ralph, to do it ; but I would give the world to 
have known you at first. It is a bitter thing to me to find that I 
have had you with me all these years and known you only as Ralph 
Henderson,” he said passionately. 

“Tt was not your fault, my dear boy; you need not regret it for a 
moment. I have done the work I set myself to do; and now it is 
finished there is nothing hard but the leaving you.” 

He stopped a little abruptly, glancing at me again. I had been 
sitting still, staring rather stupidly at them. Ralph smiled as his 
eyes met mine, and, releasing his hands from Jack’s firm grasp, he 
came across to me holding them out. 

“Charlie sits here staring like an owl,” he said, laughing. ‘ Shake 
hands with me, old fellow, won’t you—if you know me, at least.” 

Face, voice and the low, pleasant laugh were all alike strangely 
familiar now, and I jumped up, took the offered hands and squeezed 
them heartily, with some rather incoherent words of wonder and 
welcome. 

And then once more the slow, faint sound from the terrace below 
fell on our ears and Ralph looked at his brother again ; Jack started 
and turned very white as their eyes met. 

“Curse this place,” he muttered excitedly, half under his breath ; 
‘‘are we to be for ever haunted by that hateful sound?” 

“It is for me, Jack, my boy, not for you,” Ralph answered 
cheerfully. ‘I have known it ever since Charlie and I heard it 
before, when the new year was hardly begun.” 

“What do you mean?” questioned Jack, facing round on him with 
a sudden effort at carelessness. 

“It is the ‘ warning’ for another Lyndon, you know, and it is not 
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the only warning I have had. Six months of intermittent fever and 
semi-starvation on the Gold Coast play the mischief with a fellow’s 
constitution, and—well, I have found myself failing a little for two 
or three years past, and now Paget tells me there is nothing more to 
be done for me; my time has come; within the year, you know ; 
within the year.” 

“Nothing more to be done for you now? Paget is mistaken,” 
broke in Jack, fighting hard I could see, against a fear which was no 
longer for himself. ‘* He shall come here and say so to me.” 

Ralph’s hand went back to his shoulder with a gentle and very 
caressing gesture. 

“It is nonsense,” exclaimed Jack half fiercely. ‘ You are all 
right if you would not work so confoundedly hard.” 

Ralph shook his head. “I tried to persuade myself so at first, 
but it is of no use now. I am dying, old fellow.” 

‘And you have let me stand here in your place all these years— 
blind fool that I have been ; sacrificed yourself for me; slaved and 
worked yourself to death for me ; and now, when you say it is too late 
for me to make amends to you, you tell me the whole truth. I can’t 
bear this, Ralph, you have been cruelly hard on me, and yourself, 
too,” muttered Jack hoarsely, turning away his head. 

“It has been no sacrifice, lad, to see you here taking your 
father’s place instead of me ; there is nothing to regret but the part- 
ing, and we must both of us face that. My case is hopeless, you 
know.” 

“IT don’t believe it,” cried Jack again. “I say Paget is mistaken ; 
you shall see someone else.” 

‘“‘T will see all the doctors in Christendom, old fellow, if it will be 
any comfort to you; but don’t let us talk of this again to-night. I 
shall have a few more days with you yet, and time enough to take 
my leave of you when the summons comes.” 

Jack turned away from him hurriedly and began to pace the room 
again in his old, restless, impatient way. Ralph was looking a little 
white and exhausted, though his manner was as calm and cheerful, 
and his voice as steady as ever; he sat down on the sofa and leaned 
back amongst the cushions wearily. We were all silent awhile, there 
seemed, somehow, little to be said after so strange a revelation and in 
the face of so bitter a parting. Jack still paced the room with 
hurried strides, the keenest pain and self-reproach in his downcast 
eyes and firmly closed mouth. 

Presently Ralph spoke to him. 

“I wish you would come and sit by me, Jack.” 

He came quickly and, meeting the grave, affectionate smile of the 
languid, dark eyes raised to his, he broke down altogether and hid 
his face in both hands, with a half-stifled sob. I got up and went 
out, leaving them alone together. 
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IV. 


THERE is little more to tell. At Ralph’s earnest request, a request 
Lyndon strenuously opposed at first, his secret was still kept, and 
only a few of his most intimate friends were told the real facts of the 
case. He would not, he said, have the few days left to him 
disturbed by the coming and going of the curious, and the empty 
questioning and comment of Lyndon gossips, and to the world at 
large he was Captain Henderson and Jack was still Sir John. 

There was no question of Ralph’s leaving Lyndon again. As 
the days and weeks went on, he failed a little, and Jack nursed him 
day and night, with devoted care and tenderness, refusing, with curious 
inconsistency, to believe, or admit to himself that he believed, the 
truth he found so bitter. Doctors came and went, till the house 
seemed haunted by keen, professional eyes, quiet footsteps and care- 
fully modulated voices. 

There was a surprising unanimity of opinion amongst them—Captain 
Henderson’s lease of life was a very short one, and Jack’s wrath and 
indignation with Paget and the whole race of doctors grew fiercer as 
hope died away and the dark shadow of death drew nearer and 
would not be denied. At last Ralph begged to be left in peace; 
he had spent most of the passing year in preparation, and, after a few 
visits from the lawyer, there was little to be done in the way of 
business. Looking back now on those dark autumn days, when we 
could do nothing but await the end in silent sorrow, I have fancied 
we half forgot, in our strong, passionate grief at losing him, the 
nobleness of Ralph’s years of self-sacrifice ; the place he had not filled, 
and could never fill, seemed somehow, of little importance. The 
noble name and broad lands of Lyndon he had given up for Jack’s 
sake sank into comparative insignificance before the silent coming of 
the great and uninvited guest, who drew daily nearer and nearer: and 
at last entered. 

Most of these last days we spent sitting beside Ralph’s sofa as he 
lay in the pale November sunshine, or bright glow of the firelight in 
the library. He told us at intervals much of the story of his past 
life ; of his vain fight with fortune, his falls into dark temptation, his 
struggles after better things, and final resolve to come home and 
undo, as far as he could, the wrong he had done there, the conse- 
quences of his folly, extravagance and evil example, against which 
Jack was not even trying to fight. 

“‘T have always thanked God I had you, Jack,” he said once; “ the 
thought of you and the old place here came to me in my most 
reckless moments.” 

The year was fast drawing to a close again. Jack and I had been 
out for an hour or two one afternoon, a concession made to Ralph’s 
often repeated wish that we would not sit moping in the house with 
him all day. Coming in again out of the dull December fog to the 
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warm, brightly-lighted room where he lay, I could not help thinking 
there was some change in the worn, handsome face, some failing in 
the clear, resonant voice that greeted our return. 

“You have not been long, Jack, my boy; I’m glad to have you 
back, though. I want you to stay with me a little; you and Charlie, 
too.” 

“You don’t feel worse, do you? I wish we had not left you,” 
Jack answered anxiously, as he sat down beside the sofa, taking one 
of his brother’s hands in his own. Ralph drew it away and put it 
beneath the coverlet, with a half smile. 

“I’m glad you went out,” he said cheerfully. ‘I have had the 
Vicar in. He stayed with me an hour or more, and we have been 
talking about the night-school and reading-room for the young 
fellows in the village ; some of those big lads over at Whatcote, you 
know, Jack. We drew up a scheme together, and he went off at 
last to talk the matter over with Sanderson and open a subscription 
list and so on, and quite forgot, I believe, to read to or pray for me. 
Charlie, I shall have to ask you to do it.” 

He turned to me with a faint smile, I tried to meet the dark eyes 
steadily, and then catching Jack’s significant glance, moved to the bell. 

“No; now don’t ring the bell and send for the doctor ; he has 
warned me it would come like this, and he can do nothing for me. 
Don’t send for him, there’s a good fellow, Jack,” he pleaded faintly. 
But I had already rung and Jack had gone to the door with a hasty 
order. He came back in a moment and knelt down beside his 
brother, raising his head a little on one arm. 

“Thank you; that is a relief. Now, Charlie—will you?” he 
murmured. 

I could not refuse him, though I could hardly see for a mist of 
tears, or speak for a choking in my throat ; and no words would come 
to me but those few most sacred ones which he and Jack had learnt 
and said together as children, and perhaps sometimes forgotten in 
careless manhood. 

“Thank you; never mind the rest,” he murmured. Again the 
voice seemed failing fast now, and Jack bent over him in passionate 
grief and anxiety. <A bright glow of firelight deepened the shadows 
of the faltering dusk, and a solemn silence had fallen over all the 
house, broken only by the faint, irregular breathing, and the slow drip 
of the misty rain on the terrace outside. 

Once or twice Ralph spoke again, giving even these last few 
moments of his life to the brother for whom he had sacrificed so 
much. 

“‘T shall leave him your charge, Charlie,” turning his eyes to me 
with the old smile. ‘‘ You were always a steady-going fellow, you 
know, and you must come down on him sharply if—if he gets into 
—mischief or is extravagant, buying young hunters—you know, 
Cina ” 
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Jack choked down a sob or two, and a little shadow of distress 
crossed the calm face. 

“Don’t, my dear boy; don’t grieve ; you will have Charlie. And 
there was something else about that farm of Sanderson’s—I hardly 
remember now. You must let Charlie help you—I am ready, and 
this is very easy and painless—my dear Jack - 

The dark eyes turned once more slowly and languidly on Jack’s 
face, and resting there a moment, brightened with a smile of absolute 
satisfaction and content. 

And then the hand Jack held in so firm a grasp relaxed a little, 
and before the echo of the doctor’s soft voice and step in the hall 
reached our ears, I saw that he was no longer with the brother who 
had loved him tenderly and truly enough to give up for him his birth- 
right, and serve him faithfully all these past years. 





A TRIO. 


Grey large eyes that can laugh and smile, 
Blue eyes, black eyes, lovingly bent, 
Hearts still empty of worldly guile, 
Souls still full of divine content ! 
Maudie, Fairy, Gipsy mine, 
Blithest hearts in the world to me— 
Enough for you that the sun will shine, 
Whatever the ways of the world may be. 


Enough for you that the birds will sing, 

And the woods and the fields and the streams be glad, 
Though cold days come with the fickle spring, 

And the hearts of the weary be sad. 
Go, gather your daisies, pink and white, 

Bind them up in a daisy-chain ; 
Your only world is a world of delight, 

And never a world of pain. 

GEORGE COTTERELL. 
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THE COMPOSER OF “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


linen chief topic of con- 
versation in musical 
circles throughout Ger- 
many and Italy is that of 
the Operetta “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” which has 
taken the world by storm, 
and lifted a poor and un- 
known man, at one step, 
into wealth and fame. 

As it has found its way 
to London, and is being 
performed at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, a few words 
about the fortunate com- 
poser may be of interest. 

Pietro Mascagni was 
born in Leghorn in 1863. 
His father was a baker, 
well respected, but too 
poor to give him a musical 
education, which was what 

“= the boy desired. He was 
PIETRO MASCAGNI. a wild child, and not easily 
managed. 

A rich, musical gentleman became interested in him, and sent him 
first to school, and then to the conservatorium at Milan. Here he 
worked by fits and starts, never putting his whole heart into it until a 
few weeks previous to each examination, when he would devote him- 
self so entirely to study as invariably to come out with flying colours. 

After sixteen years of age he roamed about Italy on foot, doing but 
little for himself, though he could play six different instruments. 

At length he found himself in a little town of Calabria, called 
Cerignole. Here he obtained a very modest appointment as musical 
director of the town orchestra, and made the whole place musical by 
his genius. 

It was in this far-away spot that he happened one day to take up 
an old newspaper, containing a notice that Signor Sonsogno, a music- 
seller of Naples, was willing to give some thousand francs for the best 
one-act operetta sent to him by a certain date. Notwithstanding that 
six weeks only remained of this time, he decided to enter the list of 
competitors ; the obstacle, that he had no libretto, was overcome by 
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two of his friends, who at once set to work to adapt a novel by Wega, 
called ‘“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” a Sicilian story. 

Within the time his operetta was completed and sent in, and he, 
of the seventy-three competitors, won the first prize. 

Verdi, who was one of the judges, said that this young man, 
Pietro Mascagni, would in the future occupy his own place. 

The operetta was performed, for the first time, in the theatre 
Costanzi, at Rome, just a year ago, and received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Signor Sonsogno paid him 150,000 francs (46,000) for permission 
merely to sell it to the various theatres. gal 

His nameis in everyone’s mouth, and his oper’ a received with open 
arms in Spain, Hungary, Prague, Vienna, Han..urg, Berlin, Dresden 
and Leipzig. 

We may conclude this brief sketch by record’ :g one more triumph 
in his favour. His new opera, “L’Amico Friz,” has recently been 
brought out at Rome, and received with the utmost favour and 
enthusiasm. 


THE IDEAL. 


CAN none reach up to the grand model there 
In the pure regions of the lofty mind, 
Where all is noble, innocent and fair ?— 
Can none fulfil that which we hope to find 
In answer to our vision? May we dare 
Look for a faultless king? Ah, truth unkind 
To show e’en flecks in Arthur—prove us blind 
To hold as flawless diamond the most rare ! 
Poor child of earth, weeping to know how vain 
Thy ardent quest, raise up thy eyes and see 
The dawning of a hope that shall not wane. 
That full perfection, here which cannot be 
As shadowed forth in that bright dream of thine, 
Has heav’n’s wide realm for its eternal shrine. 
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OUR GREAT GRANDMOTHER’S WEDDING 
DRESS. 
A Christmas Htorp. 
By Apa M. TRoTTER. 


ai DON’T see what is to be done, indeed I don’t,” said Bessie, 

surveying the wrecks of our united wardrobes. ‘“ Everything 
has been turned a. ,” re-turned, and is too shabby for further manipu- 
lation. . We must te “ugh it must be given up.” 

Lady Betty looked relieved, but the rest of us, who were of a 
mundane turn of mind, saw what she did not: that to give up this 
point was to put off .e day of better things indefinitely. 

We were four sisters dependent for daily bread on Hugh, our best of 
brothers. Bessie was our eldest, and Lady Betty came next to me. 
I am the ugly duckling of the family, all eyes and ears, and I love 
my Betty as though I were her dog. We always call her Lady 
Betty, because she is so dainty in her ways. She can’t think of 
common things ; her thoughts fly away to all kinds of lovely dreams ; 
while if the rest of us are like me, they think often of what is for 
dinner, and whether ‘n fact, there will be enough for more than 
one dinner on the jo: , and they would like new clothes and every- 
thing of the best. Lady Betty does not seem to know, or care. 

Hugh is choir-master and organist of the Cathedral, and he wants 
to get pupils, but he is very shy; perhaps he is proud. People 
don’t care to patronize him: and inferior teachers make a good 
living while he stands haughtily aloof. And now when this great 
chance is come to him, just for want of a suitable dress it must be 
set aside. For, one of the reasons that our Betty is so different 
from me is because she has the genius of song, and Hugh has 
trained her to sing exquisitely. 

The Squire of the parish is a very strange man. I wish you 
specially to note this. He lives in a big, gloomy mansion, all alone 
with his family ghosts and their portraits. But it is said that he 
means to turn over a new leaf, and has sent for Major St. John, a 
fareaway nephew and intends to make him his heir, and is going to 
give a series of entertainments to the county families of the neigh- 
bourhood. He has sent a request to Hugh to get up a good 
concert for Christmas Eve, and of course if Lady Betty sings it is 
bound to be a success; and perhaps Hugh would get more work ; 
and then some of us could think of other things besides the grinding 
dull lives of making much out of nothing; but—we could never be 
like Betty. 

It was hard to tell Hugh, but Bessie managed it very well. He 
was more disappointed than we expected, and looked keenly at 
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Betty, who was standing in the sunlight, trilling to the canary, 
warbling just like a bird. 

** Girls,” he said, “let her go in that cotton gown. No one will 
care what she has on when once she begins to sing.” 

Just then I had an idea, and I’m afraid I trod on Hugh’s toes in 
my hurry. There was just one beautiful gown in our possession, 
though, perhaps, it was at least a hundred and fifty years old, if it 
was a minute. 

“ Bessie,” I shrieked, “the great grandmother’s wedding dress!” 

It was an inspiration. No one replied. Hugh looked as if he 
thought we were all mad, but our kindly Bess said, in her genial way, 
“Tt’s all right, Hugh ; Lady Betty shall go.” 

He went away rather bewildered, and began to make out his con- 
cert programme, and we three left our clever ones together and ran 
up to the garret. 

The gown was the only piece of property in our possession. It had 
been my mother’s, but how it came to her we did not know, for our 
parents would not tell us anything of her ancestry. All we knew was 
that our father had been a public singer, that he had a fine tenor 
voice, which failed him when he was still young, and that he died 
heartbroken. All we knew of our mother was that she looked just 
like our Betty, and had faded out of life when my father’s love no 
longer shielded her from pain. We valued the old gown for her sake, 
and because it seemed to tell us that our forbears had been gentle- 
folk, who, perhaps, had known freedom from small economies and 
cares. 

We sat on the floor of the garret with the dress and its accompani- 
ments of soft lace spread out amongst us. Bessie pronounced judg- 
ment on each part, as she looked at it between the slanting lights. 

“The shoes are too big, but they are very pretty—red and gold. 
Dot, here, can stuff the toes with tissue paper. This blue, quilted 
skirt needs darning. I will see to that. The ruby and gold over- 
dress, however, is perfect. Oh, dear, the lace is all to pieces, but we 
must mend it up as best we can. Well, that’s settled. Come along, 
girls, and let us set to work. There is no time to lose.” 

When we got downstairs we found that for once our Betty had 
taken an obstinate turn. Go to the Park without her dear old Dot 
(myself) she would not. She could not sing if I were not there. 
That is how it was that I thought of writing the story. I was in it 
from first to last, and I followed at Betty’s heels like a faithful 
shadow. 

The grand evening arrived, and we all took a share in dressing 
our little lady ; we were very anxious about the effect of the old 
gown, but we need not have been, for surely nothing could have 
looked so pretty as this sheeny ruby and gold. 

“Now, Dot, on with your dress,” cried Bessie, turning to me, her 
eyes shining with triumph, as Lady Betty stood with her music in her 
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hand waiting for me. I wore Bessie’s best black silk, specially done 
up for the occasion. It was worn and shabby, but no matter—it fitted 
very well, and no one would look at me. Hugh had asked for a 
special sitting-room for us. He was proud, as I said before, and he 
did not wish us to mix with the rest of the performers; nor with the 
guests, as we could not be on an equality with them. It was foolish 
pride, no doubt. I am afraid I did not like his carefulness. I 
wanted to see something of the world now I was launched upon it, 
so after we had arrived and settled down I looked impatiently round 
the room. 

Lady Betty was absorbed in the flowers. There were some fine 
pots of heather on the jardinitre: she did not notice me when I 
slipped the bolt of the glass door aside and wandered into a conser- 
vatory. 

I heard voices at a distance, and, keeping well behind the huge 
palms, I advanced until I was within a few yards of the speakers. 
To my surprise I saw Hugh, and barring his way was an old 
gentleman so strikingly like him, that he might have been his 
double. 

‘Pray who are you, sir?” thundered the old man. Hugh intro- 
duced himself as well as he could, and made known his mission. 

“Hugh Sinclair!” The old man’s brow cleared at once—he 
made a cordial apology. ‘Forgive an old man, sir. I thought 
I recognised your face, and mistook you for some one else. I beg to 
thank you for the trouble you are taking to help in the success of the 
evening.” 

It was the Squire. We had not seen him before, for our coming 
to this cathedral town was recent, and he seldom or never came to 
church. 

“IT very much approve of your programme, sir,” he continued. 
“The songs are English; I hate your German and French: the 
tendency is a bad one, to put aside our own fair tongue and our 
own sweet tunes. I particularly like these old friends, ‘Bid me 
discourse,’ ‘ Where the Bee sucks,’ and so on. But whom have you 
here to sing them ?” 

Hugh explained that his sister had a fine voice, which he had 
taken pains to cultivate, ; 

“ But she is only a child,” he said tenderly. ‘‘ About seventeen, 
eh, Dot?” 

The Squire turned and looked at me, and the frown came back to 
his brow. 

“ Very strange,” he muttered. ‘ Her face also is quite familiar to 
me. What does it mean?” 

“Oh, I am like anybody and everybody,” I admitted, clumsily 
enough ; “ but when you see Betty, I am sure you will say you never 
saw anyone like her in your life before.” 

“ Betty sings,” suggested Hugh, as the frowning Squire looked 
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suspiciously at my dark face. Then Hugh bowed and passed on, and 
the Squire catechised me as to our family in a very pertinent or 
impertinent manner. 

But before I had given him much information I heard Betty 
calling, and ran back through the conservatory with only time for a 
short farewell to the Squire. 

“I’ve seen the Squire, and he’s the very counterpart of Hugh in 
everything except age, only not so kind in his manner,” I said, 
breathlessly. ‘I never saw such a likeness.” 

Hugh came rushing in at this moment to reprimand me for leaving 
the room. 

“ Let me tell you, Dot, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. I am 
ashamed of you,” he said severely. ‘ This room is specially given up 
to you, and you’ve no business to go wandering about.” 

If it had not been for Betty’s kind look at me I must have wept. 

“Do let Dot enjoy herself in her own way,” she begged. ‘The 
Squire can’t eat her, at any rate.” 

Hugh was very nervous about the concert, and I could see that 
his rock of strength was Betty. If she grew nervous, too, and failed, 
his prospects would be worse than ever; for everybody of note for 
miles round was here to-night. His keen eye searched her face. 
Betty looked up with her sweet child eyes, very dreamy here within 
hearing of the plash of the fountain, and with the wealth of flowers 
on which to feast her beauty-loving soul. 

“Are you—are you—well, Betty?” stammered Hugh. He did 
not want to make her think he feared she would be nervous. Betty 
laughed. She was always well. Then Hugh went into the next room, 
and I followed as near as I dared. The door was now open into the 
conservatory and people passed and re-passed. 

“T did not know St. John was a musical man,” said a passer by. 

“Nor is he. I met him on the heath an hour ago: he said he 
was going to shirk the first part of the concert.” 

“ But, I tell you that I saw him a moment ago in the gallery di- 
recting the men where to put the piano.” 

“Then he must have returned in a prodigious hurry. But come, 
let us go back and see who is right about it.” 

Presently they came past the door again. 

“He’s just bluffing us,” said one. “As if I don’t know my own 
eyes. I have not sat opposite to St. John at mess for two years 
without knowing what he’s like. And he’s the image of the old 
Squire into the bargain.” 

Hugh came in soon after this, frowning in his most distant manner. 

“There are some lunatics here,” he said, “ who declare they know 
me. I had the greatest trouble to keep them from dragging me off 
to the billiard-room ; and you know I never played a game of pool in 
my life. One of them declares I owe him his revenge. They must 
mean it for a practical joke, but it is very ill-timed.” 
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He went off, and presently we heard him at the piano. He 
opened the concert with a fine piece of his own composition. Some 
part songs followed, which gave satisfaction; and then Hugh came 
hurriedly for Betty, and told me I might find a hiding-place amongst 
the palms in the conservatory if I chose. As soon as they were gone 
{ glided amongst the palms, until I found a spot whence I could 
watch Betty; that was all I cared for. To my surprise, however, 
Hugh came in at a door the other side of the conservatory. 

“ Hugh, do you want me?” I asked softly. He took no notice 
whatever of me, for his eyes were fixed upon the stage, where Betty 
was standing waiting for the accompanist. As he drew near I saw 
it was not my poor, over-anxious brother, but a man of fashion and 
leisure who knew what it was to be very much bored in life. But I 
forgot about him in a moment, for Hugh took his seat at the piano, 
and played a short prelude, to give Betty time to collect her strength 
in case she felt very nervous. And there was my lovely Betty, standing 
in her usual simple, graceful way beside him, with her music rolled 
up in one hand, for she never needed to look at her notes. That was 
one of the charms of her singing—it seemed so spontaneous. 

As she stood waiting to begin, there was a stir throughout the 
audience ; people simply stared with wonder at this delicate vision, 
radiant with loveliness. Betty’s soft rings of corn-coloured hair curled 
all over her head, her cheeks were rosy with health, and I read in her 
eyes that she saw nothing of the brilliant assemblage; her thoughts 
were far away in the song world, where, she declared to me, she could 
hear divine, long-drawn chords, and a choir of singers with voices true 
as silver bells. 

“Oh, Betty,” I cried to myself, ‘‘ wake up and do your best, my 
Betty ;” and as though my thought compelled her glance, her eyes 
met mine, and she woke. ‘Then she sang ; but who shall describe the 
clear bell-notes that thrilled and rang through the room? The 
audience became distracted, and when the last sweet note died away, 
they applauded Betty to the echo and would not be satisfied. I shall 
never cease to see her standing there in the rich old gown of crimson 
and gold and blue. She only wanted the trumpet to be seraphic as 
one of the Fra Angelico’s angels, floating on billowy clouds. Then 
Hugh played a slight prelude, and she sang her “ bird song,” trilling 
in the upper register with the facility many a great singer might have 
envied. After this, people were crazier than ever, and made such a 
noise that I heard a growl beside me. The man so like Hugh was 
standing, white and stern, just as Hugh was apt to look when indig- 
nant. 

“ Poor little girl, they will frighten her,” he said, and moved swiftly 
away to the concert-room. He spoke to some of the crazier ones 
in a very decided manner, and silence ensued, and the next moment 
he came back to the conservatory with our Betty following him, 
bathed in tears. Some of the audience had crowded round her and 
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frightened the poor silly child. And no sooner were they well out of 
sight of the room than Betty clung to him with both arms, and 
laid her soft, curly head ames his shoulder. She had never once 
looked up at him. 

“Oh, Hugh ; dear Hugh, howe I not done enough? Must I go 
back and sing to those dreadful people again? Please say I need not, 
Hugh. Indeed, you don’t know how it hurts me, Hugh, through and 
through.” 

By this time I had taken my Betty from the stranger, and I dare- 
say I looked horribly disagreeable, but before I could speak he made 
a sign that I should not tell Betty of the mistake she had made, and 
he stood aside to let our own Hugh come up. 

“‘ Need I sing again, Hugh,” said Betty, and the real Hugh, looking 
down tenderly at her, said fiercely : 

“If I had known they would have behaved like that, my little 
Betty, you should never have entered these doors. It is too bad of 
them, though they mean it for kindness. The truth is, your singing 
has taken them out of themselves. But you have sung enough, and 
shall go home, if you like. I can’t come with you, but, Dot, you can ~ 
take her home, can’t you ?” 

“ Allow me the privilege of taking care of these ladies,” said Hugh’s 
double, stepping forward. “It is only fair, for this concert is given 
in my honour. My uncle 

“Then you are Major St. John?” said Hugh, questioningly. 

“Yes; and you are Hugh Sinclair, a fine composer and true 
musician, I hear. Rely on me to take the ae care of your song 
bird, here.” 

And with this Hugh left us, and we were led away into a cool part of 
the gallery, close to the flowers and fountains, and refreshments were 
brought to us. 

When Betty was less agitated she looked curiously at the Major, 
who was so like yet so unlike our Hugh. He, in his turn, seemed 
intensely interested in us, or rather, I should say, in Betty. 

“IT want to know where you found this beautiful gown,” said he, 
as her ruby gown, open in front, fell back over the blue quilted under- 
skirt. 

“In the garret,” said Betty simply. ‘ It belonged to my mother, 
and is.our great grandmother’s wedding-dress.” 

“You do not know what this ancient dame’s name might have 
been?” he suggested. 

‘No, I don’t know anything more about the gown,” said Betty. 

“Once upon a time,” said he, “I heard of a merry young girl, who 
finding an old dress in the garret, precisely like this, dressed herself 
in it for a fancy ball, and looked so lovely in such quaint attire that 
her doting father had her picture painted as she looked that night. 
Will you come with me—I will show it you.” 

We followed him across the corridor to a long gallery, and there, 
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sure enough, my Betty, with her corn-coloured curls, was smiling at 
us from the walls, and the ruby, gold and blue setting was identically 
the same. 

“What is the meaning of this masquerading?” said an irate voice 
beside us. We turned and saw the Squire, livid with emotion ; I 
thought anger. 

Betty looked at him, and a smile came into her eyes of irresistible 
loveliness. 

“You are just like Hugh,” said she eagerly. 

He did not reply. He simply stood and glared at us. 

“‘T have already solved the puzzle,” said the Major very quietly: 
“as,” he added, more slowly, “‘no doubt you have done also. You 
cannot look at that young man’s face without seeing what is patent 
to the least observant in the room—he is your living image. You 
cannot glance from the pictured loveliness on the wall to the face be- 
low without seeing that a lineal descendant stands there. As to the 
dress—if further proof were needed ™ 

But as he spoke the Squire seemed to pounce upon our little 
Betty. In a moment he had her under the lights and was holding 
her face, looking searchingly into her eyes. His own eyes glared so 
fiercely that I should have screamed with terror; our gentle Betty, 
however, trusted everyone, or read them as a child would do. She 
tooked in the old man’s face and smiled. 

“Oh,” she said again. ‘“ You ave just like Hugh. I never saw 
such a likeness.” 

“What is her name?” he said, in a kind of strangled voice, turning 
to me. 

“Elizabeth,” I gasped ; “ but we call her Lady Betty. She has our 
mother’s name because she is just like her.” 

No one spoke after this. The old man breathed almost in sobs, 
and the Major signed to me neither to move nor speak. But I 
trembled for Betty ; she was used to comforting us all, even Hugh in 
his darkest moods ; she seemed to divine our needs, and she could 
not bear to see anyone suffer without giving her utmost of consolation. 
To her simple, true mind, only one thing at a time presented itself. 
So now she bent her head, and laid her cheek against the hand that 
held her so fiercely. The touch was the gentlest caress; and the 
next moment, the old man was holding our Betty close in his arms, 
a rain of tears falling on her soft rings of curls. 

The Major had drawn me away to the other end of the gallery, 
and here we sat down and stared at one another. I felt very much 
inclined to cry myself, and had a short struggle which ended in an 
undignified choke. 

‘“‘ Hugh told me to take her home,” I said, a little crossly. ‘She 
ought not to stay any longer.” 

And the Major, looking straight at me, said : 

“ Little girl, you ave at home. The picture on the wall is that of 
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your mother, dressed for a fancy ball in the old ancestral gown. She 
made a run-away match with a singer, and your grandfather’s heart 
was broken at her loss. She was as proud as he, and would never 
make an effort to conciliate him. She even kept him ignorant of 
the fact that she had any children. Her husband, I imagine, changed 
his name to Sinclair, since you are called thus, so all traces of them 
were lost. Failing other heirs, I was to inherit the estate here, but 
with your Hugh, as you call him, present, I am a nobody, only your 
very far away cousin, Major St. John, and your very faithful friend. I 
shall retire very willingly, for, with my own large estates to manage, 
I did not want any more upon my hands.” 

With these words he rose, and we went back to the sofa where my 
Betty was sitting, right under the picture of our mother. ‘The old 
Squire was hanging over her, unable to keep his eyes from constantly 
comparing the living with the pictured face. 

“Well, sir,” said the Major cheerily; “you must not make 
invidious distinctions ; here is another claimant on your affections ; a 
good, true little soul, to whom I am sure you will give a corner of 
your heart.” 

““Oh, I am only Dot,” I said hurriedly, fearing again that scowl 
of dislike I had watched gather on his brow. I got out of sight, 
clumsily enough, but the Major drew me forward. 

“ She is like her father, you think ? Dear uncle, now on Christmas 
Eve, with the ‘Glad tidings of great joy’ ringing in your ears, ought 
you not to forgive and forget ? ” 

The Major’s eyes dwelt meaningly on our lovely Betty, and I 
know he meant that a gift such as that ought to fill the old Squire’s 
heart to overflowing. I was so pleased that I suppose I smiled as 
my grandfather looked at me. 

‘She has a look of her mother when she smiles,” said he, and he 
held out his hand cordially. From that moment my grandfather and 
I have been the best of friends. 

But Betty and I were left alone in the gallery, while the Major 
and our newly-found grandfather walked arm-in-arm, up and down 
the corridor beyond. 

I heard the Major’s strong, earnest tones again and again. 

“It must be, dear uncle, and at once.” 

The Squire seemed much grieved, and threw his arm about the 
young man’s shoulders. 

“ You can’t leave me the estate now,” said the Major again ; “ Hugh 
Sinclair has a far greater claim upon it. But there is one more 
precious jewel that.now belongs to you, which I must gain your 
consent to win. I believe in love at first sight, and from the first 


moment my eyes féll upon her I felt’ that I had-met my fate.” And’ 


the glance of both rested on our Betty, who had wandered back to 
the further end of the gallery, standing dreaming amidst the flowers. 
What a lovely picture she made there, in her quaint, rich gown, with 
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the old lace falling over her white arms, and her yellow curls against 
the background of palms. 

“She is only a child as yet,” said the Squire jealously. 

And the Major laughed as they entered the gallery. 

‘““Come,” he said tome. ‘“ We are going to make a sensation.” 

Hugh was playing a fine piece when we came into the concert- 
room. Our grandfather, leading Lady Betty, calmly ascended the 
stage, the Major followed with me. 

Hugh looked up wrathfully. He was very much displeased to see 
us brought back to public view again. He made one crashing 
discord and then rose hastily. 

‘“* Dot, I told you to go home,” said he severely. 

3ut ere I could speak the Squire had taken him by the arm, and 
was speaking to him. Then he drew him unwillingly to the front of 
the stage, and in a few words explained to the assembled company 
that we were without doubt his grandchildren, restored to him won- 
derfully and unexpectedly, and that if this were satisfactorily proved, 
Hugh would become his heir. 

Of course we were surrounded in a moment, and I think the ladies 
would have smothered Betty had not my grandfather stood between her 
and the many determined to seize and kiss her. Little notice was taken 
of me, which of course gave me time to see what others were doing. 

The Major had Hugh by the arm, and Hugh, haughty as usual, 
did not make himself half so agreeable as he might have done; but 
then he was very much bewildered at the sudden change in his posi- 
tion, and proud—well, I am sure, if he had not thought more of us 
than of himself, he would never have taken a penny from the estate. 
When people moved away, I heard the Major say softly to Hugh: 

“Be good to the old man, cousin Hugh. He has had many a 
lonely year with his broken heart.” 

The two men took a long look into one another’s eyes, and then 
their hands met in a handclasp which promised friendship unto death. 

Hugh and our grandfather took wonderfully to one another, and the 
Major watched their growing interest with keen delight. But—well, 
I must say it, for everyone knows it is the truth—nothing, and no 
one in the world will ever be to grandfather what Lady Betty is. 

The Major had thought of the others, too, and presently he went 
away and came back with our two eldest, Bessie and Letty. But what 
was said then I do not know, for we were sent to bed, and slept in a 
large room where, I am sure, a thousand ghosts might have wandered. 
For the Squire would not hear of our going away again that night, 
but insisted upon our remaining, as if he feared that if he let us go he 
might lose us again for ever. But when I said to Betty that the place 
might be haunted, she only laughed, and danced about on the old oak 
floor, her ruby dress flashing here and there aglow in the fitful flames. 

“ After all, we owe everything,” said she, ‘‘to the Great Grand- 
mother’s Wedding Dress.” 
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LIFE’S CLOSING YEAR. 


He smiles with scorn to see the children sport 
In careless joy, 
Unheedful of the emptiness of life— 
Of life's alloy. 
‘The gold of happiness, a merest grain 
To gild the show— 
The mocking, fading pageantry of all 
This scene below ! 
And what above? ’Tis fools alone who trust 
That vain conceit ; 
As if the laurel chaplet were stretched out 
To crown defeat.” 
Thus speaks the man whose youth has owned no law 
But its own will ; 
Whose age still drinks, but drinks with thirst unslaked, 
At folly’s rill. 


The hoary head a crown of glory is, 
If it be found 

In paths of righteousness, the Preacher saith— 
A truth profound ! 

Look at the grand old veteran in life’s war 
’Gainst self and sin, 

Decked with the stars and crosses that the brave 
Alone may win— 

Crosses and stars that tell of noble deeds, 
Of pain endured, 

Of steadfast purpose, and of victory 
At last secured. ; 

Is there not glory in the tale thus told ? 
Shall we not bow 

Reverent before the crown of righteousness 
On Age’s brow ? ‘ 


The year of life is as the natural year; 
Each season brings 

Its own advantage and its fitting toil; 
And he who flings 

Reckless away his chances and his time, 
In winter’s frost 

Sees blankly, down the vista of past days, 
That all is lost. 

We reap for ever as we sow; and they 
Who plant but tares 

Must miss the harvest of the wholesome grain, 
So surely theirs 

Who plough with care, and scatter precious seed, 
Water and wait : 

Each one is master, by Divine decree, 
Of his own fate. 


E. RHODES. 




















